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A iIf 16 years of age the cost will be $4.97. 

| If 17 years of age the cost will be $5.07. 

if | If 18 years of age the cost will be $5.15. 
| Members of the Missouri If 19 years of age the cost will be $5.26. 
State Teachers Association | If 20 vears of age the cost will be 5-37: 
under 60 years of age and If 21 years of ago the cost will be $5.47. 

in good health are entitled If 22 years of age the cost will be $5.58. 





If 23 years of age the cost will be $5.64. 


cial | 
to make application for || If 24 years of age the cost will be $5.71. 
M. S. T. A. group insur- | If 25 years of age the cost will be $5.77. 
ance. The rates quoted || If 26 years of age the cost will be $5.81. 
below are for $1000 of in- | If 27 years of age the cost will be $5.85. 
surance. | If 28 years of ‘age the cost will be $5.88. - 





If 29 years of age the cost will be $5.90. 
—————————— —— If go years of age the cost will be $5.93. 
| | If 31 years of age the cost will be $5.95. 
| | If 32 years of age the cost will be $5.98. 
| If 33 years of age the cost will be $6.06. 
If 34 years of age the cost will be $6.15. 
If 35 years of age the cost will be $6.26. 
If 36 years of age the cost will be $6.42. 
If 37 years of age the cost will be $6.61. 
If 38 years of age the cost will be $6.82. 
| If 39 years of age the cost will be $7.06. 
| If 40 years of age the cost will be $7.35. 
If 41 years of age the cost will be $7.68. 
| If 42 years of age the cost will be $8.08. 
| 











If 43 years of age the cost will be $8.49. 
If 44 years of age the cost will be $8.99. 
| —'} If 45 years of age the cost will be $9.52. | 
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Teachers under 60 years of age and above 45 may also apply for insurance 
at attractive rates. 


The above rates do not include the annual service fee of $1.00 per policy 
{not $1.00 per thousand but $1.00 for each policy) 


Medical examinations are not usually required of persons under 45 years 
of age who apply for not more than $3000 of insurance. 


Every teacher in the State should have a M. S. T. A. group insurance policy. 
Please write Everett Keiru, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri, for a free 
application blank and full information. I 
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The foremost allies 


of America’s schools 
* in the nation-wide program of * 


education for democracy 


THESE are the books that enlightened school authorities and an awakened 
public are recognizing as the most powerful force at their service ®# meeting the 
challenge of the times, ‘““Teach democracy in the public schools.” 


ALONG with the three R’s, democracy is in the curriculum. It is a part of Ameri- 
can education, established by the wisdom of our educational leaders, and sup- 
ported by this complete, unified program of education in the American way of 
life, from the primer level through the high school. 





FOR ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR GRADES 





DEMOCRACY SERIES 
CUTRIGHT and CHARTERS, Editors 


ACCORDED A RECEPTION without parellel in the history of American education. 
SWEEPINGLY ADOPTED in whole or in part throughout the nation, to implement 
instruction in the facts and principles of education, by 


15 STATES * 2 TERRITORIES 
THOUSANDS OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS 








FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY 
RUSSELL and BRIGGS 


NEWLY PUBLISHED to provide youth with an interpretation of the American way 
in youth-level terms. 

INSTANTLY HAILED by educational and public leaders for its effectiveness in 
translating principles and ideals into everyday reality. 











For The recent BROOME-ADAMS: 
eavete OUR DEMOCRACY (Grades 7-8) 
JUNIOR The new EDMONSON-DONDINEAU: 
GRADES CIVICS IN AMERICAN LIFE (Grade 9) 
Two books that stand squarely and competently forth in teaching civics as educa- 
tion in democracy. 











For further information about 
all of these, please write us. 


M A C M I L L 7X N * 2459 Prairie Avenuc, Chicago 
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Always refreshing 


STEREA 055 


t ; 
MADE MARK REGISTERS tT 


BOTTLE par. p= 105529 


, 


wherever you are 








Missouri Bottlers of Coca-Cola 
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Could you make good use of $100 
this month? Would a cash loan help 
you tide yourself over? 

Household Finance service offers 
asimple way for any teacher with a 
steady position to get cash for an 
emergency. If there is no Household 
ofice in your city, you may obtain 
themoney you need entirely by mail. 

To apply for a Household Finance 
loan you merely tell us how much 
you need and how you wish to re- 
pay. You may choose the most con- 
venient repayment plan from the 
table shown here. 

Payments to fit your income 
Suppose that you need $100. The 
table shows that twelve monthly in- 
stallments of $9.75 each will repay 
2$100 loan in full in twelve months. 
Or, if you wish smaller payments, as 
little as $6.41 a month will also re- 
pay a $100 loan. 

You may prefer to make larger 
payments and thus pay up sooner. 
The sooner you repay the less your 
loan costs since you pay charges 
oly for the actual time you have 


the money. Four monthly install- 
ments of $26.58 each, or a total of 
$106.32, will also repay a $100 loan 
in full. Payments shown in the 
table include all charges. You pay 
nothing more. 

It’s good business to pay no more 
than you have to when you borrow. 
We publish our rates and payments 
to help you shop for your loan—to 
help you compare costs before you 

rrow. 

Simple to borrow 

You need no stocks or bonds—no 
security of any kind—to borrow 
from Household Finance. You 
merely sign a simple promissory 
note. We do not question friends or 
school authorities about your credit. 
And it is not necessary for you to 
ask friends or relatives to act as en- 
dorsers. You get your loan on your 
own signature—in a simple, private 
transaction. 

Please apply for your loan at the 
nearest Household Finance office. 
Or send the coupon for full informa- 
tion about your getting your loan 
by mail. 









































CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
7 6 8 10 12 16 18 20 
paymnts| paymnts\| paymnts| paymnts| paymnts| paymnts|paymnts | paymnts 

$25 |$ 6.65 |$ 4.54 |$ 3.49 |$ 2.86 |$ 2.44 

| 50 13.29 9.08 6.97 5.71 4.87 

} 75 19.94 13.62 10.46 8.57 7.31 |$ 5.74 |$ 5.23 $ 4.81 
100 26.58 18.15 13.95 11.43 9.75 7.66 6.97 6.41 

} 125 33.20 22.67 17.41 14.26 12.16 9.55 8.69 8.00 

} 150 39.79 27.16 20.85 17.07 14.56 11.43 10.39 9.56 
175 46.38 31.65 24.29 19.88 16.95 13.29 12.07 11.11 
200 52.97 36.13 27.72 22.68 19.33 15.15 13.76 12.65 
250 66.11 45.08 34.57 28.27 24.08 18.85 17.11 15.73 
300 79.26 54.02 41.41 33. 28.82 22.54 20.46 18.80 
WE GUARANTEE the total amount figured by using this table to be the full amount 
you will pay, when payments are made on schedule. You will pay less if you pay your 
loan ahead of time since you pay charges only for the actual time you have the money. 
Payments include charges at Househoid’s rate of 244% per month on that 
part of a balance not exceeding 
$100, and 2% per month on that 
part of a balance in excess of $100. jy RS . 4 4 
This rate isless than the maximum pre- 
scribed by the Missouri Small Loan Law eS 

MO. B.E. HENDERSON, PRESIDENT 











Personal Loans—$20 to $300 











IF YOU NEED $100, HERE’S WHAT TO DO 


Consumer booklets used in schools 


To help families get more for their 
dollars Household Finance publishes 
a series of practical booklets on 
money management and buyman- 
ship. These booklets tell what the 
consumer should know about nearly 
everything used in the home of to- 
day. Home economics teachers 
throughout the country use these 
authoritative publications as study 
and reference texts. You are invited 
to ask for copies at your Household 
Finance branch. Or write for a list of 
the titles in the Household Finance 
Library of Consumer Education. 






LOCALLY MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD OFFICES 
in 3 Missouri Cities 

Kansas CITy 
2nd Floor, Shankman 


Bldg., 3119 Troost Ave., 
Valentine 2157. 


2nd Floor, The Dierks 
Bldg., 1006 Grand Ave., 
Harrison 4025. 


2nd Floor, Bryant Bldg., 
lith and Grand Ave., 
Victor 1425. 


Str. Louts 
2nd Floor, 705 Olive St., 
Cor. Olive and 7th Sts., 
Central 7321. 


4th Floor, Missouri The- 
atre Bldg., 634 No. Grand 
Blvd., Jefferson 5300. 


St. JOSEPH 
3rd Floor, Tootle Bldg. 
Cor. Sixth and Francis Sts., 
Phone: 2-5495. 


Call at or phone the nearest 
Household office or mail this 
coupon to nearest office. All nego- 
tiations can be completed by mail. 





FREE BooxKteT And 
APPLICATION BLANK 


zation 


ESTABLISHED 1878 





Mail this coupon 
whether you wish an im- 
mediate loan or not. You 
never know when this in- 
formation will come in 
handy. If loan is wanted 
now, stateamount desired 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


ITEP PREP TRUER ECE UEP, 
Household Finance Corporation : 

(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: “‘How to Get a Teacher 


Loan on Household’s Special Payment Plan.” I understand this 
request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


PRIDE. oo nin hed dnbecdcdentcnncebasdbeneesassersenese6eeees 
BEB. 4 3.6 ws owen icabédevenekenseseedbesess ecceseeunguen 
City (athwe keds dade teens te ON a <a0 sa beens 
Amount I wish to borrow $....0000-seeeeee-> Fs. Months 
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Tuos. J. WALKER 
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INKS FRANKLIN 
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Published monthly, except June, July 
and August, at Columbia. Mo., by the 
Missouri State Teachers Association as per 
Article VI, Section 6 of the Constitution of 
the M. S. T. A., under the direction of the 
Executive Committee. 

Entered as Second-Class matter, October 
29, 1915, at the Postoffice at Columbia, Mis- 
souri, under Act of March 3, 1879. Accept- 
ance for mailing at special rate provided 
for in Section 1103, Act of Oct. 3, 1917; 
authorized May 17, 1921. 

Annual membership dues $2.00, sixty 
cents of which is to cover cost of Schoo) 
and Community. Subscription to non- 
members, $2.00 a year. 

Change of Address—If you have your 
address changed give old as well as new 
address. 





Send All Contributions to the Editor 


General Officers 
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GIRL WITH CAT 
by 
Hoecker 





shi igs eS : } 
HIS IDEALIZED portrait of a Dutch girl 

was exhibited in the Paris Salon in 1887, the 

year the artist painted it. The subject, typi- 
cal of Hoecker, serves to give us an intimate 
record of the character and custom of child life 
in Holland of fifty years ago. Of major interest 
is the placing of the cat in the child’s arms. The 
animal, quite true to its instincts, does not 
enjoy having its picture painted. 

The tile wall makes an interesting back- 
ground for this figure, which is simply but ad- 
mirably drawn. The color used is varied, yet 
pleasing. The flesh tones and other textures 
are handled with dexterity. There is a simpli- 
‘ity and charm about the picture which have 
helped to establish its pronounced popularity. 

Paul Hoecker was born in Oberlangenau, 
Germany. He studied art in Munich, where he 
later became a professor in the Munich Acad- 
emy. He lived for a time in France and in 
Holland, and is best known for his painting of 
Dutch subjects, although he enjoyed an inter- 
national reputation as a portrait painter. 

Orders for this material and all other supple- 
mentary material for carrying out the work 
of the Courses of Study should be sent to 

Missouri State Teachers Association 
Everett Keith, Secretary 
Columbia, Missouri 

Send for our P. R. C. order blank. 
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That’s What 


Thousands of 
Teachers Say! 


Yes, literally thousands of progressive 
teachers have come to rely upon the down- 
to-earth, practical helpfulness that Webster 
workbooks can give in every classroom sit- 
uation. And every year more teachers are 
discovering that after-hour drudgery can be 
cut and teaching results stepped up through 
use of these staunch classroom helps. 


TWO NEW SERIES 


Teachers will be delighted to learn of two 
new series of workbooks — SHARP’S 
USEFUL LANGUAGE, and MY 
ARITHMETIC TABLET. The former 
is a revision of the famous Sharp’s work- 
book series; the latter is a revised, stepped- 
up edition of a widely popular series. 


FREE CATALOG 


Write for our new 
1941 catalog of 
elementary work- 
books. It fully de- 
scribes these new 
series and scores of 
other workbooks 
in many subjects. 
There’s no obli- 
ation of course. 
Write for it today. 


WEBSTER 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS 
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From OUR ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT 
R. M. INBoDY 


WV E ARE LIVING in the most tumultous time of all history. The 
nations of the world seem bent on destroying themselves. ‘Two 
giants are locked in mortal combat in Europe on a 2000-mile 
battle front which is described as the greatest battle of all history. 
In the far East an aggressor nation is attempting to bring all other 
nations and colonies under its domination. Even before this goes 
to press our country may find it necessary to defend our possessions 
in that corner of the world. 


The United States has just passed its first anniversary for 
“all-out national defense.”” We in America have realized that the 
old saying, ‘““The World is a Small Place,” is truer today than 
ever before. In times of emergency we perform quickly and 
without question the duties which present themselves. The schools 
of America should be proud of the part that they have played 
in training workers to meet the demand of the national emergency. 
It proves that the schools, given the proper facilities, can do 
things well and with dispatch. Some of our technical and voca- 
tional schools have been put on a 24-hour basis and all centers 
have trained a total of more than 1,500,000 men for defense work 
during the first year of our “all-out defense.” 


After the first shock of an emergency has passed, we find 
it valuable and expedient to re-examine and re-evaluate certain 
elements in our lives. This emergency has caused a new interest 
in the democratic way of life. We have reiterated our apprecia- 
tion and belief in the central principle of democracy, the respect 
for individual personality. We have renewed our appreciation 
of the rights and the freedoms of individuals in our great country 
and have dedicated ourselves to the fulfillment of our obligations 
to perpetuate those freedoms. We realize that democracy is not 
something that our ancestors established years ago for us and 


Continued on Page 240 
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OUR NEW SECRETARY 


W HEN EARLY in June the Executive 

Committee filled the vacancy in the 
Executive Secretaryship of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association by 
electing Everett Keith to that post, it 
performed an act which met or will 
meet the hearty approval of all the 
teachers of Missouri. 

First. Mr. Keith is by virtue of his 
personality admirably fitted for the 
position. He likes people, and they 
like him. He is at home in any situa- 
tion, agreeable and pleasant to all, and 
that without ostentatious effort. 

Second. His wide acquaintance gain- 
ed in his previous work gives him a 
background of support and coopera- 
tion invaluable to the Association when 
possessed by one of his personality. He 

EVERETT KEITH has served the schools as teacher and 

superintendent and as chief clerk and 
director of high school supervisor in the State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Third. His academic and professional training leave little to 
be desired. He graduated from Southwest Missouri Teachers Col- 
lege and has completed in the University of Missouri all his work 
for his Ph.D. degree excepting that of his thesis. 

Fourth. He has served the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion for three years as Assistant Secretary in Charge of Public Rela- 
tions, in which position he has become thoroughly familiar with the 
work and purposes of the organization and has also extended his 
acquaintance with the people of Missouri in a way which will add 
value to his services. 

Altogether, the Executive Committee is to be congratulated on 
its wisdom in the selection of Mr. Keith, and the teachers of Mis- 
souri can well be assured that their leadership is in the hands of one 
who is able, efficient, and altogether fitted for and devoted to the 
work he has undertaken. 

Personally, we bespeak for the Association continued and more 
rapid growth in its service to the schools of Missouri. —T. J. W. 
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HOW .FARED THE SCHOOLS a 
tl 
Tue SIXTY-FIRST GENERAL ASSEMBLY has become history. To Mi 
make a general evaluation of its work we leave to others. The violent , 
criticism of it emanating from the metropolitan press leaves one ing 
wondering whether to accredit the denunciations to genuine unbiased by 
insight or to force of habit resulting from years of indiscriminate de 
editorial condemnation. she 
As for the schools much was done which deserves our commen- no! 
dation. Two of the M. S. T. A.’s three major legislative goals were po: 
enacted into laws and have been approved by the Governor. 
The first, and fundamentally the most important, was the con- 
tinuance of the appropriation of one-third of the general revenue 
for the support of the public schools. While new appropriations 
from this fund were made (the most important being for the sup- 
port of the State School for the Deaf and the School for the Blind 
and for certain activities of the State Department) the money going 
to the public schools, it is estimated, will be somewhat larger than 
ever before. The holding of this support may be regarded as an \ 
acid test of the loyalty of the General Assembly to public education ss 
in view of the message suggestions for reduction made by both “a 
Governor Stark and Governor Donnell and the more determined “ 
fight of influential House leaders to reduce the schools’ proportion. ‘ 
In fact one of the several amendments to cut the fund lost in the 7 
House by a narrow margin of only four votes. “9 
The second goal gained was a bill increasing the salaries of a 
county superintendents by giving them the added responsibility of wil 
supervising bus transportation which has developed so rapidly in the 
the past three or four years. This increase of responsibility is clearly cul 
in the interest of the safety and health of thousands of children and Jot 
the increase in salary is eminently merited by the county superinten- i 
dents. This raise in remuneration, while not large enough, will will 
unquestionably tend to hold the high quality of county supervision - 
in a day when demands upon this office are increasing and competi- side 
tion for men and women of strong personalities and a high degree of 
training is becoming keener. * 
Of our third goal, authorizing school boards in our largest wil 
cities to previde for the retirement of teachers, we must record Fre 
failure. From our state’s naturally conservative tendencies as well Wi 
as from allegedly personal and venal interests, strong opposition was . 
encountered which sufficed for the defeat of these bills in the House. sist 
However, their passage by the Senate and the fact that they failed “a 
of passage in the House by only the narrowest margin (one vote on Iric 
one of the bills) when some forty members were absent gives us pe 
SE] 
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ground for encouragement to con- 
tinue this fight for the interests of 
Missouri boys and girls. 

About a dozen other bills affect- 
ing schools were passed and signed 
by the Governor. These are briefly 
described on another page. Some of 
them are definitely meritorious— 
none is harmful and none was op- 
posed by the Association. 


So, we say that the schools fared 
well at the hands of the General As- 
sembly and just as the best service a 
parent can render his country is to 
rear his children in the way they 
should go, likewise, we believe that 
it is a good legislature which does 
its best to secure and maintain a 
high level of educational opportu- 
nity for the schools of the state. 


Seventh Annual Secondary School 
Principals Conference 


Columbia, October 3-4 


 —_ wiTtH the New Curriculum” 
is the general theme of the Seventh Annual 
Conference of the Missouri Association of 
Secondary School Principals to be held in 
the Education Building of University of 
Missouri on October 3 and 4, 1941. 


The first of the three sessions of this con- 
ference on Friday afternoon, October 3, 
will be devoted to a discussion of the sub- 
theme “Administering the New Curri- 
culum.” The principal speaker will be Dr. 
John Rufi, University of Missouri. Sev- 
eral Missouri high school administrators 
will also appear on this program, setting 
up the problems and questions to be con- 
sidered throughout the conference. 

Friday night’s program on “Providing 
for Differentiation in the New Curriculum” 
will present two main speakers, Dr. Will 
French, Columbia University and Dean 
William H. Stead, Washington University 

The Saturday morning program will con- 
sist of three parts: (a) a general opening 
session addressed by Dean Theo. W. H. 
Irion of the School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Missouri; (b) seven discussion 
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groups, one for each of the seven areas of 
the new curriculum, and (c) a summary 
session in which a brief report will be 
given from each of the seven group meet- 
ings. 

High school teachers are invited and en- 
couraged to attend the Friday night ses- 
sion and especially the Saturday morning 
group meetings to participate in the group 
discussions. 

Plans are being made to have an exhibit 
of the work that has been done by the 
curriculum committee. There will also be 
on display examples of local adaptations 
of curriculum materials. 

This conference is planned to be a bind- 
ing-together program on the new cur- 
riculum, concluding a series of conferences 
which the Secondary School Principals As- 
sociation has held for the past three years. 
The main purpose of this conference is to 
acquaint administrators and teachers with 
the work that has been done as well as the 
work that is yet to be done in order that 
the new curriculum which is now out of 
the planning period may properly function 
in Missouri high schools. 
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a FOLLOWING is a brief description of 
school bills passed by the Sixty-first Gen- 
eral Assembly of Missouri and signed by 
the Governor. 

House Bill No. 135, providing for the 
issuance of special license plates for use 
on school busses. 

House Bill No. 146, requiring financial 
statements to be published by the boards 
of all school districts having six directors 
or maintaining high schools, and prohib- 
iting the State Superintendent of Public 
Schools from releasing the State aid ap- 
portioned to such a district for the next 
ensuing school year until a copy of such 
statement has been received and approved 
by him. 

House Bill No. 147, amending the law 
governing the granting of building aid to 
city, town, and consolidated school dis- 
tricts, so as to permit the granting of aid 
on more than one building. 

House Bills 184, 185, 186, 187, making 
the date of the regular school election con- 
form to the date of the regular municipal 
election in all districts in cities of 75,000- 
500,000 population, reducing the time re- 
quired for notices of school elections in 
such districts from twenty days to ten days, 
and modifying the form of ballot for use 
in voting on building levies in such dis- 
tricts. 

House Bill No. 188, providing for the 
issuance of duplicates of lost or destroyed 
school district warrants upon the execu- 
tion and delivery of bonds by the recipi- 
ents of such warrants. 

House Bill No. 189, changing the method 
of distributing the money derived from a 
tax on the premiums of domestic stock in- 
surance companies. 

House Bill No. 207, appropriating one- 
third of the State revenue for the support 
of public schools. 

House Bill No. 227, providing for the 
consolidation of adjacent city, town, or 
consolidated school districts, or one or 
more such districts and one or more adja- 
cent common school districts, without limi- 
tations as to size or enrollment. 
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Bills Passed by the Sixty-Lirst 
General Assembly Affecting Schoots 





House Bill No. 231, making the county 
superintendent of schools supervisor of 
school transportation established by com- 
mon school districts, providing compensa- 
tion therefor in amounts ranging from 
$375 to $795 per annum, and stipulating 
that such compensation shall be paid from 
State school moneys. 

House Bills 405, 406, 408, 410, amending 
the law governing the cooperation of the 
State and Federal governments in the ad- 
ministration and financing of vocational 
education, so as to include cooperation 
under other acts of Congress that provide 
funds for public schools or other educa. 
tional agencies. 

House Bill No. 445, authorizing city, 
town, and consolidated school districts in 
counties having more than 200,000 and 
less than 450,000 inhabitants to borrow 
money and issue bonds for the purpose 
of providing funds for general school pur- 
poses, and limiting the tax that may be 
levied for the retirement of such bonds to 
20 cents on the $100 of assessed valuation. 

House Joint and Concurrent Resolution 
No. 29, proposing a constitutional amend- 
ment that would authorize city, town and 
consolidated school districts in counties 
having more than 200,000 and less than 
450,000 inhabitants, with the consent of 
two-thirds of the voters thereof voting on 
such a proposal, to levy a special tax for 
school purposes, not exceeding one dollar 
on the $100 of assessed valuation, in ad- 
dition to the taxes now authorized to be 
levied. 

House Bill No. 493, providing for an 
additional payment on the apportionment 
to school districts under the 1931 school 
law, such payment to be made as of Decem- 
ber 15, using the funds available as of 
November 30. 

Senate Bill No. 56, amending the law 
that authorizes the granting of building 
aid to consolidated or enlarged districts for 
the abandonment of school buildings, s0 
as to make possible for such aid to be given 
a district that already has received build: 
ing aid under the older building aid law, 
but for the erection of a different building. 
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A Cate for the Classics 


The following from a resident of 
London was written to an acquaint- 
ance on the faculty of Stephens Col- 
lege. We are indebted to Dean Louise 
Dudley for it. 

When the world is crashing about 
our ears and destruction dominates 
the minds of men, teachers, and 
schools especially, must keep alive the 
truth that “Life is more than meat and 
the body than raiment.” To train for 
making a living is necessary; to edu- 
cate for making a life is fundamental. 

—EpITor. 


“ 

| AM EMBOLDENED to send a message to 
your girls—should you think well to give 
them one from an unknown and unimpor- 
tant man in blacked-out and bombed Lon- 
don. Tell them it is a message from a mid- 
dle aged person in the old world to young- 
sters (God bless them) who inherit all the 
promise of the New World, with the prayer 
that out of the West there may come the 
refulgence of that Light which dawned 
in the East. Dr. Johnson once said, “De- 
pend upon it, sir, that the knowledge that 
he is to be hanged in the morning wonder- 
fully concentrates a man’s wits.”” The fre- 
quent obligato of gunfire and bombs has 
much the same effect upon a man’s ap- 
preciation of imperishable beauty, moral 
as well as aesthetic. I have often, late 
at night, found central peace and assur- 
ance in our great literature. Putting aside, 
for present purposes, the Bible, especially 
the New Testament and most especially 
the Gospels, the following are the treasures 
which I have re-possessed and found more 
precious than ever: 


“In ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ and in Lincoln's 
Letters and Speeches—especially in such 
letters as the one to Mrs. Bixby—I have 
found, both in the things said and in the 
austere dignity and grave beauty of the 
language, new testimony to the nobility 
of which, under God, men are capable. 
Shelley’s and Browning’s lyrics have re- 
newed within me the spirit of delight. 
‘Prometheus Unbound’ has afresh con- 
vinced me of the unconquerable soul of 
man and “The Ring and the Book’ of his 
next-to-infinite variety. I have found deep 
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refreshment and new understanding in 
‘Paradise Lost’ (especially in Satan's 
speeches!) , in Bridges’ “Testament of Beau-- 
ty’ (in spite of his idiosyncratic spelling) 

and in a hundred other poems. 

“Tell your girls, as news from the front, 
that if the mind is stored with, the heart 
captured by, the will stayed on these fruits 
of God’s inspiration (even be that un- 
acknowledged), not the ssible immi- 
nence of death, or worse than death, can 
harm one’s soul. Tell them that to be 
possessed by such truth and beauty is the 
only real ownership. Tell them of the 
artist who said “The land is the owner's 
but the landscape is mine.’ When all that 
is material is insecure, you learn how true 
that is. And tell them that some of the 
many of us here are prepared to die as 
an evil necessity we cannot now escape, 
if only all men (German included) who 
live may be free without fear or let to 
possess the landscape.” 

James Binns 
London, England 


January, 1941 
THE FIRST DAY 





, BOOKS are gathered off their 
shelves, 
A stack of note books too 
By hands of youth with conscious care 
And resolutions true. 


We have great use for these— 
The room is gay with cheer 
Of happy voices, thrilled because 
The school’s first-day is here. 


The children eager for new tasks 
Have buoyance in their nature’s 

And I can see their ecstasy 
Because of new adventures. 


I trust when on that first great day, 
School starts beyond “the river,” 
Our Master smiles and says to you 
Welcome! dear pupil, hither. 
—J. N. Hanthorn 
Independence, Mo. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The author states the 
above poem was inspired by Miss Mae Traller’s 
poem “The Last Day” which appeared in the 
May, 1941, issue of School and Community. 
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Zt Bird’s-Eye View. of Education 


My Swan Song 


WV HEN A VETERAN elementary teacher 
severs the educational bonds which have 
held her in the schoolroom since the age 
of six, it is imperative she declare the 
causes which impel her to the separation. 


Reason One: The Course of Study. Al- 
though I okeyed it in print before learning 
what a mess it was, it could have been en- 
dured had not the avalanche of bulletins 
followed. Combined, they contained all 
the knowledge in the world. I quit be- 
cause the bulletins were always getting lost. 

Reason 2. All I had to do last term was: 
weigh and measure pupils; help plan, 
supervise, and raise money for hot lunch; 
handle school correspondence, edit the 
school paper; attend humpteen meetings; 
be the Board of Health; conduct music 
and art classes; bring seventh and eighth 
graders ranging downward to second grade 
on achievement test up to standard; super- 
vise playground; visit all homes; handle 
4-H Club work; give piano lessons; put 
on four programs (with help); make 
speeches; have graduation; keep lessons 

lanned a week ahead; chase down elusive 
olletine with intricate and incorrect cross- 
references; and now and then teach. 

Reason 3. Not getting to teach. With so 
many frills, the essentials must be neg- 
lected. Parents and teachers both know 
that reading, writing, and arithmetic are 
still needed. Teachers, forced by an over- 
full curriculum, neglect essentials which 
win no recognition when show-off work 
is exhibited. Frills, unfortunately, do not 
give us the satisfaction necessary for pleas- 
ure in work well done. 

Reason 4. Supervision. A college course 
to train supervisors to offer encouragement 
should be introduced. An elephant’s load 
and knowledge of one’s own inadequacy 
are enough without being told one is mak- 
ing a rotten job of teaching. School men 
should invent a system which leaves a 
teacher inspired, not sunk to the bottom 
of a slough of despondency over a subjec- 


Editor’s Note: All signed articles are state- 
ments and expressions by the individual au- 
thors and do not necessarily represent any of- 
ficial attitude of the M.S.T.A. 
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By Ava BoyYER 
Potosi 
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tive examination of her work by one often 
less qualified than she to recognize its 
high and low points. 

Reason 5. Inadequate equipment. We 
are so busy building big, fine, too-expen- 
sive buildings there is no money for equip- 
ment. We teachers scratch and scrape and 
use Our Own money to buy necessary small 
articles or do without them. Superiors 
and the public give us a schoolroom and 
forty-five pupils and expect noticeable re- 
sults. 

Reason 6. My own inefficiency. But 
what of the hundreds of teachers not so 
well equipped by training, aptitude, and 
conscience as was I? Why not a lessening 
of the load instead of a piling on of more 
—a moratorium for a year? 

Reason 7. Lack of democracy. We, the 
teachers of democracy, work under a totali- 
tarian form of government unequalled. 
When do teachers have a voice in school 
policies? When have we been asked to 
vote on important issues concerning our 
jobs unless virtually forced to consent to 
the policy-maker’s demands? When do we 
have secret balloting on controversial is- 
sues in the system? When some lecturer 
tells us to “teach democracy in the school- 
room,” I want to rise in meeting and say, 
“Mister, practise what you preach!” 

Reason 8. One hates being in a profes 
sion so dog-gone far behind times. We 
turn out teachers, nurses, and stenogra- 
phers by the thousands with no attention 
to public needs in other vocations. Five 
teachers colleges, the universities, and the 
teacher-mill junior colleges are all hard 
at it. Mention getting rid of some of them, 
as the public annually does, and the edu- 
cators reveal their utter inability to ap 
preciate public problems. 

There is one step from NYA training, 
mattress-making, canning demonstrations, 
and work-camps to government-controlled 
training schools for all vocations. The 
public has demanded it too long for edv- 
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cators to continue to doze and awake to 
call the public ignorant. 

Every superintendent could appoint an 
educational commission of twenty citizens 
in the town and change the group each 
month. Members should not be influential 
citizens alone, but a good cross-section 
from the town-drunk to the multi-million- 
aire. Busy, practical, sensible men and 
women who feel their own lack and who 
know the world around them can give 
any educator invaluable assistance, and 
thus aid schools to meet the public needs, 
as does any modern business. 

Reason g. A woman teacher is de- 
pendent upon the superintendent’s recom- 
mendation. Upon him and him alone de- 

nds her job and her chance for change. 
Her whole life’s work, her dearly-bought 





educational investment, her professional 
advancement depend upon one man. Is 
that democracy? Why not a system where- 
by recommendations are collected from 
parents, present and former pupils, fellow 
teachers, bankers, preachers, and superin- 
tendents? I am crazy? Sure, I am! Edu- 
cators will be, too, in a few years when 
schools do the flip-flop the public has been 
wanting for two centuries. If democracy 
fails, we cannot blame Hitler alone. 

Frankly, if tomorrow I were forced to 
choose between a firing squad, and the 
schoolroom I would face the squad with 
a grin; but so long as my tongue can wag, 
or my typewriter can rattle, my services 
are at the command of the forgotten wo- 
man teaching democracy under a totali- 
tarian system. 
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Miniature Color Slides for 


2. OF THE NEWER and most promising 
aids to visual education, the 2”x2” color 
slide, is coming into its own. Slides are 
now used in all fields by increasing num- 
bers of educators alert to better means of 
instruction. Visual aids function only in 
the degree they approach reality and color 
adds greatly to this reality. A good picture 
will bridge the gap between the concrete 
and the abstract. 

Any verbal picture is foggy if the listen- 
er’s background does not include informa- 
tion on which to build a true conception 
but the visual picture will not be misunder- 
stood. Furthermore in a class where homo- 
geneous grouping applies mainly to age 
the color slide will reach all mental levels 
more effectively than will words. The im- 
mature will always find some meaning in 
acolor picture and the more mature will 
see beyond the content of that one slide. 

At every instructional level, from the 
lowest to the highest, well composed pic- 
tures in natural color develop artistic taste, 
broaden knowledge and open eyes to the 
beauties and interests which are every- 
where. Briefiy they help to answer the 
questions: how do people enrich their lives? 
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Visual Education 
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By Mary INEz MANN 
Grover Cleveland High School 
St. Louis 





earn their livings? protect themselves? gov- 
ern themselves? In return a richer learn- 
ing experience! 

Every school that has electricity could 
furnish the necessary slides and equipment 
at nominal cost. Anyone owning a camera 
which carries the correct size film will find 
it an interesting venture to build a minia- 
ture color library of his own, supplemented 
by the commercial slides which are fast 
becoming available in a variety of subjects. 

The color picture could be repeated for 
different classes and for various reasons 
with endless uses. For instance, a picture 
of wheat threshing might be valuable for 
physical or industrial geography, social 
studies, art, nutrition, literature and so on 
as occasion arises. These little slides can 
overcome the barrier of distance. They 
can bring one country to another, the 
rural life to the city or vice versa; they can 
portray the culture and social aspects of 
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past days or modern times. 

Inadequate storage space in many class- 
rooms makes these miniature slides and 
small projectors a boon to the classroom 
teacher. Compare this simple, light weight 
equipment with the heavy mounted lan- 
tern which necessitates scheduling a time 
and taking the class to the special room 
in which it is placed—a burdensome use 
of time and space when both are at a 
premium. 

Ordinary pictures or other illustrative 
material shown to classes loses much of its 
value in its remoteness from the pupils. 
Either they can’t see at all or they can’t 
see well, and if the object must be passed 
it has lost interest appeal due to the time 
elapsing between a discussion of it and 
the time it reaches the hands of a large 
portion of the class. With increased size 
by screen projection all the students are 
looking at the same thing at the same time 
and a discussion by the entire class can be 
carried on simultaneously with no divided 
attention. A maximum of learning in a 
minimum of time. 

Often the material brought to the class- 
room is splendid but only available while 
that pupil is in the class. To the mutual 
delight of student and teacher a color slide 
will preserve a record to share with future 
classes. Pupils often feel great pride in 
things they have never appreciated when 
those things are admired by others for a 
very real value. 

The Missouri Guide Book is creating in- 
terest in Missouri for Missourians. Think 
what some color slides would mean show- 
ing the geological wonders of the state, 
showing the beauty spots, or the man made 
features both old and new in which this 
state abounds. What an impetus to the 
study of Missouri history! 

No one enjoys that of which he is ignor- 
ant; everyone enjoys that which he under- 
stands. Often in developing some special 
hobby not only the fun of that hobby but 
an ever widening horizon stretches before 
one as a result. I will give my own experi- 
ence as an illustration. For years I have 
been interested in historic and contempor- 
ary textiles, but to have a large collection 
of fine pieces would be prohibitive in cost 
and in the time to search them out. People 
and institutions are most generous in al- 
lowing pictures taken of even their rarest 
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pieces. I find this growing film library of 
textiles very satisfactory in showing tex. 
ture, color, design, depth and weight; more. 
over, it can be transported and shared with 
others easily whereas the cloth itself is 
bulky and there is always danger of loss, 
From this collection kindred interests have 
developed—a collection of slides on cos. 
tumes. Then there are lovely interiors, 
table settings and flower arrangements. 
Slides showing good and bad buymanship 
make consumer problems more easily 
taught. Posture, good taste, choice making, 
on and on. How easily a few slides put 
the ideas over. 


In taking one’s own pictures some prac- 
tice is necessary, but any amateur will find 
clear directions which come with the films, 
easily followed. Still life subjects are best 
taken inside, after dark; then controlled 
conditions are possible. Side lights will 
accent texture and will not flatten a subject 
as will a direct overhead light. Extreme 
accuracy as to distance, light and expos- 
ure are essential for the best results. The 
films are returned processed and ready to 
show, but it is best to mount them between 
glass to protect against scratches and finger 
marks. A good projector and screen should 
be used for satisfactory results. A file case 
is necessary if you are to have the slide 
you want when you want it, and the easy 
availability of these tiny slides is one of 
the reasons they are superior for class use. 


The pleasure of taking and collecting 
this type of visual teaching aid reaches far 
outside the school room and is neither ex- 
pensive nor intricate. Schools might well 
have their own film library and the cost 
is not prohibitive for individuals to sup 
plement the school collection with their 
own slides or with some of the fine slides 
to be bought now at nominal cost. 


Remember these three suggestions: 


1. Choose the right picture and the right 
number of pictures at the right time. 

2. Never hang on to a discussion of one 
slide after the peak of interest 1s 
passed. 

3. Strike while the iron is hot in using 
visual aids by fitting them naturally 
into the routine. 


Think twice about these little 2x2 color 
slides for visual education, and for fun. 
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Educational Use of Radic. in Missouri 


= IS DEFINITELY an _ educational 
agency and is being used either voluntarily 
or involuntarily in the education of Amer- 
ican youth. Since such is true, administra- 
tors and teachers are turning to it as a 
supplementary teaching device. Not all 
radio programs are educational, and like- 
wise, Many programs which are not desig- 
nated as such, have educational value. Many 
public service programs and newscasts have 
educational worth. An appropriate defi- 
nition of an educational program may be 
one such as the following given by Dr. 
James Rowland Angell, who upon retire- 
ment from the Presidency of Yale Univer- 
sity, accepted the invitation of The Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company to devote 
his time to the educational problems of 
radio: “Any program may be regarded as 
educational in purpose which attempts to 
increase knowledge; to stimulate thinking; 
to teach technique and methods; to culti- 
vate discernment, appreciation and taste; 
to enrich character by sensitizing emotion; 
and by inspiring socialized ideals that may 
isue in constructive conduct. Education 
is essentially the process by which individ- 
uals come to adjust themselves intelli- 
gently to life.” 

Educational broadcasts are being used 
in Missouri at both the elementary and 
secondary school levels. They are like- 
wise used in both “school-time” and “out- 
ofschool-time” situations. It is the con- 
sensus of such radio committees and coun- 
cils as the State Advisory Radio Council 
that “out-of-school” broadcasts are best 
used on a basis of assignment at the sec- 
ondary school level while “in-school” 
broadcasts are more adaptable to the ele- 
mentary school level due to the flexibility 
of class schedules. 

Among the secondary school uses of “out- 
ofschool” broadcasts, we find many teach- 
ers definitely assigning worthwhile drama- 
lc programs for discussion in English 
classes. Others utilize news commentators 
for use in history and social science classes. 
Still others utilize broadcasts relating to 
natural history for science classes. The im- 
portant factor of those who do utilize “out- 
ofschool broadcasts is that a definite 
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schedule of appropriate programs is ob- 
tained and definitely assigned. Teachers, 
especially at the high school level, who have 
utilized those educational programs have 
found them contributing definitely as a sup- 
plementary educational agency. The sched- 
ule of such programs can be secured by 
writing directly to the offices of the major 
networks such as The Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System, The National Broadcasting 
Company, and The Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System. Likewise, many local stations 
in the vicinity of the school often offer 
programs of similar worth which may be 
located through the radio programs pub- 
lished by the local newspapers. 


“In-school-time” broadcasts, used more 
frequently by the elementary and rural 
schools due to the flexibility of class sched- 
ule, generally follow this pattern: A prep- 
aratory period is utilized prior to the actual 
broadcasts. During this period a discus- 
sion of the background of the ensuing 
broadcast is held. The teacher must care- 
fully lead the discussion through a vitalized 
interest as great as that of the students. 
After the broadcast another short class 
discussion is held, this time of a summar- 
izing type which will bring together the 
supplementary material afforded by the 
radio and the material being used in the 
classroom. A listening attitude of enter- 
tainment must be avoided. Instead, the 
classroom situation must be the key con- 
dition to good radio utilization. 


Among the fine experiments in this field 
of radio education in the rural schools in 
“in-school” broadcasts, is that of St. Charles 
County. A number of the rural schools 
have purchased small, reasonably priced 
radios as a part of the regular classroom 
equipment. Materials were obtained from 
the major broadcasting systems and dis- 
tributed to the various teachers as aids in 
teaching children to listen discriminately. 
The county music supervisor, cooperating 
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with the county superintendent, has built 
a program of radio education which has 
been used successfully in the classroom. 
Other areas in Missouri are utilizing radio 
education in much the same manner as 
that designated above. 

Among other activities in radio educa- 
tion in Missouri are those of the State De- 
partment of Education. The State Depart- 
ment broadcasts educational programs 
serving the purpose of showing the rela- 
tionships between home and school. These 
broadcasts are sent over seven stations 
in Missouri each week throughout the 
school year. Demonstrations of the use of 


radio in the classroom are planned for each 
teacher’s college area during the coming 
year. One was held at Warrensburg dur. 
ing the school year of 1940-41. Approxi- 
mately 5,000 bulletins prepared by the 
State Department of Education on the 
general subject of the use of radio as a 
supplementary educational agency were 
distributed during the past school year 
to teachers and students. A second in this 
series of bulletins will be available during 
the coming year. 

All of the efforts discussed in this article 
are assisting in making radio a definite 
part of the educational plan in Missouri. 
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A Message From Our Association President 
R. M. INBODY 


(Continued from Page 230) 


which may be retained without effort on 
our part. Goethe wrote: “What thou hast 
received from thy fathers, that must thou 
daily earn to possess it.” The schools 
must keep alive in the hearts of our people 
the facts that democracy is a dynamic, 
creative process and that the schools are 
essential to the perpetuation of our way 
of life. 

Events during the past year have like- 
wise brought us to a realization of the 
need for conservation. The shortages of 
aluminum, steel, zinc and other raw ma- 
terials have brought home to us that al- 
though this nation is rich in natural re- 
sources we can no longer waste what the 
good earth has given us. The rejection of 
about forty per cent of the selectees for duty 
in the armed forces because of physical 
deficiency has brought the realization that 
we must conserve our man-power. Eco- 
nomic conditions during the depression 
are taking their toll. The schools must in- 
crease their efforts in the field of health 
education and cooperate with the com- 
munities in their efforts for better living 
conditions for that part of our population 
commonly called our “lower third.” The 
schools must not only work for a strong, 
healthy nation but must take the responsi- 
bility of guiding individuals into vocations 
where they will be happy and successful. 
We have had too many square pegs in 
round holes. 

The national emergency has also brought 
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out in bold relief that the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere have many mutual 
problems and that the nations south of 
the Rio Grande look to the United States 
for guidance in world affairs and help 
in the solution of their economic prob- 
lems. They have been more or less for- 
gotten nations and now we must do our 
part to cooperate with them. We must 
learn their languages, their customs, their 
ambitions and hopes so that democratic 
ideals may be firmly established in the en- 
tire Western Hemisphere. 

These are only a few of our national 
and international problems to which we 
must turn our efforts now but it is not 
too early to think of the morrow. After 
the war what? Will we be wise enough to 
avoid the mistakes of the last war? Will 
we be able to establish a just and lasting 
peace? What will be our part in that new 
order which must be established after the 
cessation of hostilities? Will we be capable 
of formulating plans to return our e€co- 
nomic system to a normal basis? Or will 
we have another depression far worse and 
more disastrous than the last? These prob- 
lems will come and they must be solved. 
Educators must assume their share of the 
responsibility. 

I want to congratulate my fellow work- 
ers in Missouri on the fine part that they 
have played during the first year of the 
national emergency and wish for each and 
every one success and happiness for 194! 
42 in this the greatest of all professions. 
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On The Record 


Recordings Aid the Speech Program 


A MIRROR FOR YOUR VOICE and speech! 
That is what recording offers you. And 
just as the household mirror serves as a 
check for daily personal appearance, so the 
recording machine with its playback offers 
you a mirror of the voice. Once you have 
spoken into the microphone of the record- 
ing machine and made your impression on 
the receptive disc, you are “ on the record” 
and ready for analysis and further work. 
Awareness of a need is the first step in its 
correction. 


As an aid in Speech improvement, prob- 
ably the greatest value of recording lies in 
this objective analysis afforded both pupil 
and teacher through the playback. One 
student, on hearing his recording, recently 
said, “Not so good; I thought I was bet- 
ter, but I’d as soon argue with a camera 
as with the recorder. Do I really sound like 
that?” 


The answer to his query is “Yes and 
no.” A completely true quality of tone, so 
far, has been neither accurately nor ade- 
quately reproduced on even the highest 
priced recorders. There is always a slight 
metallic and mechanical timbre. This is 
true even on the air. Occasionally, but not 
often, does the radio voice sound exactly as 
if one were in the room. However, rate of 
speech, pause, pitch, inflection, duration, 
volume, grouping, emphasis, and articula- 
tion and pronounciation may be heard and 
analyzed for better or for worse. 


And this much may be said for quality, 
that while the overtones and partials, the 
richness and fullness of tone, are too often 
feebly reproduced by the recorder, varia- 
tions in quality are easily discernible. A 
too-nasal voice, or a voice lacking nasal 
resonance—adenoidal, stuffy, hay-feverish— 
come right back at you through the play- 
back, as do also throaty, breathy, and hol- 
low tones. It is the truly beautiful voice 
which has suffered most through recording 
because of mechanical limitations in catch- 
ing the rich overtones. 


During the summer session in Teachers 
College of Kansas City, we were privileged 
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to use and hear the Mirrophone, a very 
recent release by electrical laboratories for 
the purpose of recording and analyzing 
voice. No wax or metal record is re- 
quired since the sound vibrations are re- 
corded on tape which passes between two 
magnetic poles. However, only one minute 
of sound may be recorded, nor is the 
record permanent. Any subsequent re- 
cording automatically erases the impres- 
sion made heretofore. The advantages of 
the machine lie in the lack of financial 
upkeep, since no records are used, and 
the marvelous fidelity with which the tone 
quality is recorded and played back. It 
is by far the most successful of the many 
recording machines which the writer has 
used, heard, and studied. Its limitations 
lie in the brevity of the one-minute re- 
cording, the impermanence of the record, 
since it is effaced as soon as someone else 
talks into the “mike,” and the original in- 
vestment which, while not excessive, is 
above the average school budget. 
Returning to the speech values through 
recordings—the machine is a wonderful 
motivator of interest. Everyone is eager 
to hear himself as others hear him. Every- 
one wants to know what his voice reveals. 


As a basis for work in pronunciation, 
we have used the recording machine very 
successfully with our older boys and girls, 
beginning with the upper grades and car- 
rying through high school and college. A 
simple little pronunciation quiz program 
is surprisingly effective. How do you pro- 
nounce d-a-t-a? The child answers this 
question asked by the teacher and the 
pronunciation is on the record for further 
analysis, dictionary referral, and approval 
or rejection. How about o-f-t-e-n, h-u-n- 
d-r-e-d, a-d-u-l-t, p-o-i-n-s-e-t-t-i-a?_ Words 
which are frequently mispronounced 
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should be chosen, as well as those which 
are accurately and beautifully sounded by 
certain class members. Recordings serve 
as a basis for further classroom work in 
pronunciation and the analysis of frequent 
faults such as (1) incorrect vowel quality, 
(2) incorrect consonant quality, (3) im- 
proper accent, (4) the sounding of silent 
letters, (5) the omission of requisite 
sounds, (6) the addition of superfluous 
sounds, and (7) the inversion of sounds, 
as “hunderd” for hundred and “childern” 
for children. 


The recording machine is valuable in 
the preparation of radio programs, in- 
terpretive selections, and choral speaking. 
It is a wonderful aid in securing adequate 
interpretation, perfect timing and cuing, 
desired rhythm, precision of attack in 
choric speech, correct articulation and 
pleasant tone. Before presenting radio pro- 
grams in the studios or choral speaking 
numbers in public, we analyze ourselves 
“on the record.” The result usually of- 
fers an undeniable point of departure for 
further work in speech. 


Recordings are valuable in the speech 
clinical laboratory. An early recording, 
when the pupil enters the clinic, gives the 
beginning record. Frequent recordings as 
the treatment progresses mark the progress, 
affording consistent and objective check- 
ups to teacher, pupil, and parent. 


A few weeks ago, a college senior who 
had made no speech recordings since her 
sophomore year came by, and at my invi- 
tation recorded an interpretive selection. 
Faults which had been all too obvious in 
her sophomore recordings—over-emotional- 
ism, scooping of words, breathiness, and 
occasional faulty grouping—had, through 
successive courses in speech and an extra- 
curricular interest in voice improvement, 
given way to a very sincere and artistic 
interpretation quite free from the earlier 
faults. She was delighted with the re- 
cording machine’s objective measurement 
of her speech progress, and said, “I can 
scarcely believe it’s the same girl talking!” 
Of course, it wasn’t. Experience, educa- 
tion, and maturity had added two further 
years to her stature; but the recording 
machine had proved the growth. 


Our recording machine has also served 


as a teaching aid. Students have often 
requested a correct recording of frequent 
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mispronunciations in order to check their 
own. In mastering word lists, the record 
with its correct pronunciations of such 
words as caramel, cuisine, culinary, gratis, 
inquiry, indisputable, version and others, 
proves a very present help in time of 
trouble. 


Recordings aid the speech program in 
stimulating interest in speech patterns, af- 
fording objective analysis of needs and 
progress, motivating pronunciation study, 


recording for criticism and improvement, . 


radio and other public programs, and ser- 
ving as instructor in vowel, consonant, 
diphthong, and other pronunciation needs. 
The record is the mirror of your voice. 





IMPORTANT CONVENTIONS 
OCTOBER 


3 Secondary School Principals Seventh 
Annual Meeting, Columbia, October 
3-4, 1941. 


9 Central Missouri District Teachers As- 
sociation, Warrensburg, October 9-10, 
1941. 


9 Northeast Missouri District Teachers 
Association, Kirksville, October 9-10, 
1941. 


9 Northwest Missouri District Teachers 
Association, Maryville, October 9-10, 
1941. 


16 South Central Missouri District Teach- 
ers Association, Rolla, October 16-17, 
1941. 


16 Southeast Missouri District Teachers 
Association, Cape Girardeau, October 
16-17, 1941. 


22 Southwest Missouri District Teachers 
Association, Joplin, October 22-24, 
1941. 


24 National Association for Nursery Edu- 
cation Biennial Conference, Detroit, Oc- 
tober 24-27, 1941. 


NOVEMBER 
9 American Education Week, November 
9-15, 1941. 


20 The National Council of Teachers of 
English Annual Convention, Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia, November 20- 
22, 1941. 


DECEMBER 


3 Missouri State Teachers Association 
Annual Convention, St. Louis, Decem- 
ber, 3, 4, 5, 6, 1941. 
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Alka-Seltzer is so 
good, so effective, 
and so easy to prepare you will find 
it a real help in those difficult trials 
and tiresome days. So be wise! Be 
prepared! Get Alka-Seltzer at any 
drug store. Always keep it at hand. 








FREE Asample supply of Alka- 
Seltzer is yours for the asking. 
Just write to Dept. STM-31, 


MILES LABORATORIES, INC. 
Elkhart, Ind. 
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HEADACHES and UPSETS AHEAD 


Parents and Teachers—added worries 
and greater responsibilities lie ahead of 
you in the months to come. 

Eager, young minds and over-active 
bodies demand the very best you have in 
you as counselor, guide and leader. De- 
cisions must be made, and discipline main- 
tained. You will be called upon for snap 
judgments that test your very fibre. Harsh 
words, thoughtlessly spoken, have no place 
in the successful function of your duties. 

So—you must not let a Headache, Acid- 
Indigestion or Muscular Fatigue make you 
feel out of sorts and irritable and prevent 
you from being the wise counselor that you 
are. That is why you will be thankful for 


Alka-Seltzer, and for the pleasant, quick 


and comforting relief it offers in va 
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ie Is A COMMON observation that much of 
a school’s instructional program does not 
result in genuine learning on the part of 
pupils. In many instances this is true 
largely because pupils fail to see a rela- 
tionship between the written or spoken 
word and concrete situations. There is 
considerable evidence to show that through 
the use of certain teaching aids pupils 
understand better what they are studying 
and, hence, learn more efficiently than they 
do without such devices. 

The purpose of this article is to point 
out some of the various aspects of audio- 
visual education and to make a few brief 
suggestions concerning their use. No at- 
tempt will be made to list all available 
teaching aids or to discuss any of them 
fully. 

Audio-visual aids may be considered as 
any devices which contribute to the effec- 
tiveness of instruction through the medium 
of sound or sight. Some of the more com- 
mon items included in a program of audio- 
visual aids are the following: school trips; 
objects, specimens, and models; school 
museums; graphs, charts, and posters; still 
pictures; motion pictures; and auditory 
aids such as the phonograph and radio. 

One of the most valuable and usually 
least expensive of these teaching aids is 
the school trip. Trips or excursions are 
possible in any school, regardless of its size, 
its grade level, or its financial condition. 
These trips made for educational purposes 
may be brief excursions to points in the 
immediate vicinity, completed during one 
class period, or they may be longer trips 
to a farm, a store, a factory, or some his- 
torical spot. All-day trips to the state capi- 
tal, to a state or national park, or to a 
neighboring city may be made. Some 
schools sponsor educational trips of several 
hundred miles. The chief purpose of the 
school trip or excursion is to enable the 
pupil to see the thing he is studying in 
actual concrete form in its natural set- 
ting. 

Because of the limitations of time and 
distance, in many instances pupils are un- 
able to make trips to see the things being 
studied. In such cases it is often possible 
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The Scope of Audio-Visual Instruction 
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By Dr. Byron LEE WESTFALL 


Central Missouri State Teachers 
College 
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to bring certain Objects or specimens to 
the classroom. This has long been done 
as a regular part of science instruction and 
has many possibilities in other fields. A 
school or departmental museum is a very 
useful adjunct to instruction and makes 
possible the proper care of objects, speci- 
mens, and models so that they can be pre- 
served and used when needed. With a 
small beginning, a little expense, some 
effort, and a simple system of classifying, 
mounting, and storing the materials, a 
useful teaching collection can be built up 
in a relatively short time. Every school 
in the state should be familiar with the 
museum plan sponsored by the state de- 
partment of education in cooperation with 
the Works Progress Administration and 
various educational institutions in the 
state. A wealth of useful museum material 
is available to schools through this source 
at a very nominal cost. 


Graphs, maps, globes, charts, diagrams, 
posters, blackboards, bulletin boards, and 
the like represent another useful type of 
visual aid. Since they are in such general 
use no description of them is necessary. 
Some of these devices can be used to ad- 
vantage in almost any class. They rep 
resent one easily available and very use- 
ful type of teaching aid. 


Plays, pageants, puppet shows and sim- 
ilar activities are often classified as audio- 
visual aids, but will not be discussed here. 

The still picture (as distinguished from 
the motion picture) is a type of visual aid 
which is well adapted to use in almost any 
class and is very widely used in school 
work. Such pictures are usually classified 
as “flat” pictures and projected pictures. 
The “flat” or unprojected picture 1s a ty 
of teaching aid which is always available, 
easily used, and effective. It is inexpen- 
sive, convenient to handle, and can be used 
repeatedly. Such pictures should be mount 
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ed and filed systematically for future use. 
One variation of the unprojected picture is 
the stereograph, which has the additional 
feature of giving a third dimensional ef- 
fect to the picture. 


It is often desirable to have still pic- 
tures projected on a screen so that all the 
pupils in a class can see them at once, so 
that certain features can be pointed out 
by the teacher, or so that by means of en- 
largement certain details of the pictures 
can be seen to better advantage. Such pic- 
tures may be projected in several ways. Per- 
haps the best known and most widely used 
method of projecting still pictures is by 
means of the standard 314”x4” glass slide. 
These slides can be purchased from many 
sources and on a wide variety of subjects, 
in black and white or in color. A teacher 
with some skill in photography can easily 
make his own lantern slides. Hand-made 
sides are made much more readily, how- 
ever, by writing or drawing on etched 
glass or a translucent plastic substance with 
ink, lead pencil, or colored crayon. Such 


hand-made slides are very inexpensive and 
can be made by a teacher or by pupils in 
any grade. 


Another method of projecting still pic- 
tures is by means of the film slide. This is 
merely a picture or series of pictures 
printed on film, usually 35 mm. in width. 
A series of such pictures placed on one 
piece of film is called a film strip. If in- 
dividual pictures are cut from the strip 
they are usually mounted between glass 
plates and made into 2”x2” lantern slides. 
Film strips, containing 50 to 200 pictures 
each, can be obtained for approximately 
$2.00 each. Many are available free of 
charge. The 2”x2” slides are produced 
commercially in black and white or in 
color, and include a wide variety of sub- 
jects. Such slides can be made by anyone 
possessing a 35 mm. camera, a very popular 
size with amateur photographers. The cost 
of making such photographic slides varies 
from about two cents to 15 cents each, de- 
pending upon the type of mounting and 
whether or not the pictures are in color. 





This Mexican market, arranged as a classroom project in Central Missouri State 
Teachers College Elementary School, shows effective use of objects, specimens and 
models. 
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Closely related to the film slide is the 
microfilm, by means of which newspapers, 
magazines, or entire books may be copied 
in greatly reduced form and stored in a 
fraction of the space needed for the orig- 
inal material. A reading device for micro- 
film is now standard equipment in many 
libraries. 


A third method of projecting still pic- 
tures is by means of the opaque projector. 
With this device any manuscript, picture, 
or flat object of suitable size can be shown 
on the screen. Consequently its range of 
uses is much greater than that of lantern 
slide projectors. However, one disadvan- 
tage of the opaque projector is that it 
usually requires a much darker room for 
satisfactory results than do slide projectors. 
Some projectors are made so as to show 
opaque objects and also standard glass 
slides and film strips. Although most pro- 
jectors are made for use on 110-volt cir- 
cuits they can usually be adapted readily 
for use on lower voltages—even on auto- 
mobile batteries,—if necessary. 


The public motion picture is recognized 
as one of the most influential factors in 
the education of either adults or children. 
There is considerable evidence to show 
that motion pictures have a decided effect 
upon the social behavior of those who see 
them regularly. Therefore, one duty of the 
school should be to help pupils develop 
more critical judgment in selecting mo- 
tion pictures. In addition to these enter- 
tainment pictures at local theatres, schools 
with the proper equipment can make use 
of films of their own selection. Such films 
may be regular feature pictures which are 
thought to have educational value, they 
may be films developed especially for show- 
ing certain facts, principles, or processes 
in the classroom, they may be so-called 
“documentary” films,—films usually meant 
to show something of social value in drama- 
tized form—or they may be school-made 
films. In addition certain industrial and 
scenic films made primarily for advertising 
purposes often have some educational 
value. 


The chief advantage of the motion pic- 
ture over the still picture is its ability to 
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depict moving processes and continuity, 
Sound films are usually preferred by pupils 
since they are accustomed to seeing that 
type of picture at the theatre. Most of the 
better educational pictures are at present 
made only in sound editions. It is advis- 
able for a school to purchase a sound 
projector if possible rather than a silent 
one, since a silent machine will run only 
silent pictures satisfactorily while on a 
sound projector, both types may be used. 


A good 16 mm. motion picture camera 
is desirable for recording important school 
events. Such a camera costs from about 
$100 up. Black and white film of this size 
cost about $4 per 100-foot roll (about four 
minutes of running time) which is about 
half the cost of color film. 


Motion picture films may be purchased 
for about $15 to $50 per reel. (One reel 
of silent film runs fifteen minutes; one reel 
of sound film, 11 minutes.) Films may be 
rented from many sources, including most 
state universities, many colleges, and a 
large number of commercial lending li- 
braries. In addition many useful films are 
available from state and federal govern- 
ment agencies and from industrial con- 
cerns. Rental on sound motion picture 
films for one day’s use is usually about $1 
to $2 per reel, plus transportation both 
ways. The transportation both ways aver- 
ages about 25 cents to 50 cents a reel de- 
pending upon the distance, the type of 
transportation used, and the number of 
films in a package. Many cooperative film 
libraries are being formed. The usual pro- 
cedure is to have a number of schools each 
contribute a certain sum—say $50 each— 
for the purchase of films. Usually a college 
or some other designated institution han- 
dles the clerical work involved in booking, 
inspecting, repairing, mailing, and the like. 
One advantage of this type of service is 
that members, being close to the rental 
library, are usually able to keep films two 
or three days at a time, whereas lending 
libraries usually make an extra charge 
for more than one day’s use. Furthermore, 
participation in such a cooperative film 
program costs each member school much 
less than purchasing the films individually 
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and considerably less than renting the films 
from the average film lending library. A 
few companies sponsor a film circuit by 
means of which a projector and six or eight 
reels of motion picture film are sent to a 
ghool for one day’s use after which the 
flms and projector are sent directly on 
io the next school and so on until the 
entire circuit of several schools has been 
made. This plan has not usually given 
atisfaction, chiefly because each school 
using the film service ordinarily has little 
vice in the selection of films and has to 
use such films as are available at a time 
determined by the distributing agency 
rather than by the course of study. Furth- 
emore, having the projectors and films 
handled in this way by many inexperienced 
operators without expert servicing and in- 
ection often renders the service less ef- 
ficient. 


With the exception of sound motion 
pictures, most of the teaching aids so far 
discussed have been of the visual type. 
Examples of auditory aids are sound film 
strips, phonographs, sound recording de- 
vices, and the radio. 


The sound film strip is a combination 
of the ordinary film strip syncronized with 
aa accompanying phonograph record. 
Thus, a brief lecture or a musical back- 
ground can accompany the pictures shown 
on the screen in much the same way as in 
a sound motion picture. The ordinary 
phonograph has many uses in school, not 
only in music appreciation, music train- 
ing, and speech correction, but in other 
fields as well. For example, especially pre- 
pared foreign language records are avail- 
able for classroom instruction. Certain 
speeches have been recorded especially for 
we in school social studies classes. 


Recording devices which utilize wax or 
metal phonograph records may be used to 
advantage in speech and music classes. 
A more recent recorder makes use of a 
magnetic tape instead of ordinary records. 

Probably the auditory device with the 
greatest educational possibilities is the 


radio. Since a very large proportion of the 
families in America have radios, and since 
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many schools have them or can get them, 
the radio as a teaching device in one form 
or another is available to practically every 
school. Through making special home as- 
signments and encouraging pupils to lis- 
ten to the better programs a teacher can 
often make effective use of the radio dur- 
ing out-of-school hours. Many radio pro- 
grams are prepared especially for school 
use and are broadcast during school hours. 
One difficulty frequently encountered in 
the use of radio programs prepared for 
classroom use is in adjusting the time 
schedule of the school to the radio pro- 
gram. Some schools have inter-connecting 
sound systems by means of which all class- 
rooms or any number can listen to the 
same radio program at the same time. 
Some have a two-way communication sys- 
tem so that a group in one room can pro- 
vide a “radio” program for other class- 
rooms. Such sound systems, however, are 
available as a rule in only the largest 
schools and at the present time their value 
probably would not justify their cost in 
a medium or small sized school. 


In this brief discussion no attempt has 
been made to list all the audio-visual aids 
or to describe fully any of those that have 
been mentioned. The intention has been 
rather to point out some of the most useful 
or most promising features of this modern 
phase of education. Any school, regardless 
of its size or financial limitations can have 
an audio-visual program including at least 
some of the items mentioned. The average 
public school can perhaps utilize to some 
extent almost all the devices discussed in 
this article. 


Regardless of how extensive a program 
of audio-visual aids is attempted it should 
be borne in mind that such instructional 
devices do not take the place of good teach- 
ers, that the audio-visual program is not 
something offered primarily for entertain- 
ment or appended to the school offering 
but, to be effective, it must become an inte- 
gral part of the instructional program of 
the school. It should be carefully plan- 
ned and should be developed gradually as 
teachers become more skillful in effectively 
utilizing such teaching aids. 
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Your ASSOCIATION 


W ILL YOU REMEMBER and always re- 


mind others, that in unity there is strength. 

You are an integral part of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association. It is your As- 
sociation. 

Its organization is based on the broadest 
principles of democracy. ‘Therefore the 
value of the Association depends on the 
activity of its members. 

Suggestions to increase the effectiveness 
of the Association should be freely given 
by any teacher. Suggestions made should 
and will be seriously considered and gladly 
received by those charged with the respon- 
sibility of directing the Association. 

The Association is a cooperative enter- 
prise. Possible actions should be discussed 
until there is a solidarity of opinion mak- 
ing always a united front as far as outside 
forces are concerned. It is true in any 
democratic enterprise that a most signifi- 
cant word is compromise. The interests 
and the problems of teachers in different 
situations are truly diverse. You and I are 
prone to think in terms of our specific sit- 
uations, but your Association must think 
and act in terms of a state program of edu- 
cation. Just as the State and the people 
are synonymous, your Association and the 
teachers of Missouri are one and the same. 

Every teacher must do his or her part, 
if we are to maintain a truly militant State 
Teachers Association. The future of our 
profession during this time of stress and 
strain depends on the ability of all teach- 
ers everywhere to get together and to work 
together for a common cause. 

We have many things to do in Missouri. 
You will be interested in the statement of 
goals for which your Association should 
strive, as prepared by your Policy and 
Plans Committee and approved by your 
Executive Committee. 


g 


Our GOALS 


The primary purpose of the Association 
is the improvement of the effectiveness of 
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the schools. 
By the improvement of the teaching 
staff 


I. 


Through a more effective system of 
selection and preparation of can- 
didates, and in-service growth of 
teachers 

Through more effective certifica- 
tion requirements and procedures 
Through strict observance of our 
Code of Ethics 

Through adequate compensation 
for services rendered 

Through security provided by rea- 
sonable tenure provisions 
Through an adequate program of 
teacher retirement 


By the improvement of the learning 
environment 


no 


Through more efficient organiza- 

tion and administration 

a. Administering all programs of 
public education by regularly 
constituted educational agen- 
cies 

b. Organizing school units which 
will function more adequately 

c. Extending education upward 
and downward 

d. Continuing and improving a 
system of publicly supported 
higher education 

e. Removing education, state and 
local, from partisan politics 

f. Developing closer cooperation 
between the schools and other 
social agencies 

g. Interpreting the school pro 
gram more effectively. 

Through adequate financial sup 

port 

a. Providing such support from lo 
cal and state sources, and from 
federal aid distributed under 
State determined procedures 

b. Distributing school funds in 
such manner that all sections 
will be interested in securing 
and maintaining an _ effective 
state school program 
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3. Through adjustments of curricula 

and methods 

a. Adapting education to the 
ani of the individual and to 
the needs of society 

b. Giving meaning to, and ap- 
preciation of, the fundamental 
privileges and obligations in 
American Democracy. 
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ELEMENTARY LIBRARY BOoKs 


A display of elementary library books 
has been arranged at the Missouri State 
Teachers Association Building for the con- 
venience of teachers who realize that they 
can buy books more intelligently by seeing 
them than by title alone. Many groups of 
teachers from the rural schools and the 
city schools are already availing themselves 
of this opportunity. We invite any one in- 
terested in selecting the best library books 
available for the elementary grades to 
come to the State Teachers Association 
Building, use the facilities which have been 
provided, and look over the more than 
1100 books which have been carefully se- 
lected by the State Pupils Reading Circle 
Board of the Missouri State ‘Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 








REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


The Policy and Plans Committee of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association is 
sponsoring a series of regional conferences 
on pertinent problems facing public educa- 
tion in Missouri. 

The schedule of the meetings is as fol- 
lows: 


Maryville —September 18 (evening) 
Kirksville —September 19 (evening) 
Warrensburg —September 20 (evening) 
Springfield September 26 (evening) 


Cape Girardeau—September 27 (evening) 


The arrangements for the meetings will 
be made by District Chairmen appointed 
by Dr. Irvin F. Coyle, Chairman, Policy 
and Plans Committee. 


g 


NATIONAL COMMISSION 


Dr. Theo. W. H. Irion, Dean, School of 
Education, University of Missouri has been 
appointed to the National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy Through Edu- 
cation by the Executive Committee to rep- 
resent Missouri. This new commission, 
which is sponsored by the National Educa- 
tion Association, can make a real contribu- 


(Continued on Next Page) 





County superintendents and teachers selecting books for Cooper and Callaway Counties. 
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tion to public education and to our nation, 
if it be the dynamic, aggressive, fighting 
Commission which its sponsors intend. 
Such a National Commission can and must 
lead us safely and sanely through this try- 
ing period of world chaos. 


g 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The Annual Convention of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association will be held in 
St. Louis on December 3, 4, 5, 6, 1941. 


The management of the St. Louis con- 
vention bureau notified the Time and 
Place Committee last fall in Kansas City 
that the Auditorium would be available 


the second week in November. They were 
in error in this commitment, since the 
Southern Medical Association had _previ- 
ously reserved the Auditorium for the first 
two weeks in November. 

It was not deemed advisable by the 
Executive Committee to use either of the 
last two weeks in November for the meet- 
ing, since the date for Thanksgiving has 
not been definitely determined and might 
therefore fall in either of them. 

To hold the meeting earlier than usual 
would conflict with the District Association 
meetings. 

With everything taken into considera- 
tion, your Executive Committee thought 
it desirable to hold the Annual Conven- 
tion the first week in December. 


—oc— 


Problems in Visual Education 


Many OF THE PROBLEMS involved in 
school use of visual-teaching-materials may 
be traced to two sources. The first source 
is the result of the enthusiasm teachers and 
some administrators exhibit over the fact 
they have found in certain visual-teaching- 
materials a very effective device for appeal- 
ing to student interests and thereby seem- 
ingly have located an easy solution to a 
majority of the classroom-teaching prob- 
lems. Probably a more incorrect concep- 
tion of the use of visual-teaching-materials 
could not be conceived than the one stated. 
It is true that visual-teaching-materials 
have a great interest appeal to learners. 
However, it is altogether probable that 
many teachers use the traditional method 
of teaching, which makes little use of visual- 
teaching-materials and other newer 
methods, because it is the easiest way to 
give instruction. *For teachers or adminis- 
trators to assumé that visual-teaching-ma- 
terials offer a panacea for classroom teach- 
ing ills or administrative problems is a mis- 
conception which will create a paradoxical 
situation. ' 

The elimination of the apparent miscon- 
ception which some teachers and adminis- 
trators have in regard#to the use of visual 
teaching material maf be accomplished 
most effectively through educational litera- 
ture, special conferences, educational meet- 
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ings, in-service training and out-of-service 
training programs. 

Of the five suggested solutions stated it 
is probable that the use of educational lit- 
erature and out-of-service training pro- 
grams will be most effective. This issue of 
School and Community is a step forward 
in an attempt to correct some misunder- 
standings in regard to the values and 
proper use of visual-teaching-materials in 
the teaching process. 

Probably the most misused method of 
trying to solve this problem has been the 
ever increasing number of visual education 
conferences. Conferences properly organiz- 
ed and administered are especially helpful 
in molding opinions and developing ideas 
and leadership. However, to date most 
visual education conferences have been a 
type which displayed the striking features 
of the program that would appeal most to 
the average layman and schoolman with- 
out giving much thought to certain basic 
principles. Also, most visual education con- 
ferences turn out to be a conference on the 
use of motion pictures in education. Mo- 
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tion pictures and other projected types of 
visual-teaching-materials have been shown 
by research to rank last in frequency of 
use, as compared to the use of other visual- 
teaching-material by educators in the field. 
Visual education conferences could and 
should be planned to cover the problems 
involved in the entire field of visual educa- 
tion and not limited so much to any par- 
ticular phase of the program. Further- 
more, to be most effective, leaders appear- 
ing on visual education conference pro- 
grams should be limited to educators with 
experience and training which will make 

ssible a very sound and- basic develop- 
ment of the program. 


Well planned visual education depart- 
mental meetings at the various district 
teachers meetings and the State Teachers 
Association meeting will contribute to the 
solution of this problem. If what has been 
done in the past few years in Missouri is an 
indication of future state and district 
visual education progress in this work 
much will be accomplished in these meet- 
ings. Each district in the State should try 
to have a meeting of those interested in the 
problems involved in the use of visual- 
teaching-materials. Also, membership and 
leadership by individuals of the State in 
the visual education section of the Nation- 
al Education Association would be a con- 
tributing factor in helping to solve this 
problem. 


The in-service training of teachers in the 
proper evaluation and use of visual-teach- 
ing-materials may contribute greatly to the 
solution of the problem. However, pre- 
caution should be taken with in-service 
training programs to make sure that the 
person responsible has received some pro- 
fessional preparation in this field or has 
done an extended amount of research or 
experimentation on the problem. Admin- 
istrators, invariably, are the first to say, 
after doing some special work on the use 
of visual-teaching-materials, that what they 
have been doing in their respective schools 
has been both ineffective and inefficient as 
compared to how it could and should be 
done. No doubt some teachers and admin- 
istrators, who have not received training in 
the use of visual-teaching-materials, are 
doing a fine job. However, these probably 
are exceptions rather than the rule. 
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Another mute, but nevertheless con- 
tributing factor to the problem of misin- 
terpretation of the values and proper pro- 
cedures in the use of visual-teaching-mater- 
ials has been the pseudo-educational litera- 
ture published by certain commercial con- 
cerns interested in selling equipment. Some 
of this literature contains some valuable 
and accurate information. However, it 
would be well for educators to remember 
that business enterprises exist because of 
profits from sales, that it is selling they are 
interested in and not the education of 
teachers or administrators in the proper 
use of visual-teaching-materials. A much 
closer coordination of business enterprises 
interested in promoting visual education 
with the administrators would be helpful 
in solving the problem. 


The out-of-service training program for 
administrators and teachers in the proper 
use and evaluation of visual-teaching- 
materials is probably the most effective 
solution to the problem. In the professional 
training courses now being offered in this 
field, teachers and administrators are 
brought into first-hand contact with the 
proper use of visual teaching materials as 
well as being given an opportunity to ex- 
periment and do intensive research on the 
problem. At present Missouri seems to be 
making progress in this direction, at least 
four institutions offered professional cour- 
ses in this field during the summer, with 
some prospects that other educational in- 
stitutions in the State will offer such 
courses in the near future. This is a much 
needed and desirable addition to teacher- 
training service in the State. When one 
realizes that most of the teachers now in 
service have not received training in this 
field and that young, inexperienced teach- 
ers being graduated from the various 
teacher training institutions should have 
had basic training in the proper use of 
visual-teaching-materials, it is obvious that 
out-of-service training of teachers is a 
major problem for the whole State. This 
out-of-service training can be made the 
most effective of all the solutions of the 
problem of misinterpretation and mis-use 
of visual-teaching-materials in the schools 
of Missouri. 
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Mapping Our Way Through Missouri 


‘Re CURRICULUM DEPARTMENT Of Spring- 
field, Missouri has realized the shortage of 
material at the elementary level which aids 
in understanding the development of the 
state. The following description gives an 
overview of one phase of the program, 
namely that phase involving the develop- 
ment of maps. 

The area which is now our state of Mis- 
souri has changed in many ways since the 
settlement of the white man. The many 
tribes of Indians who were once the only 
people in what we now call Missouri made 
the trails over which they crossed and re- 
crossed these hills and prairies for many 
hundreds of years before the white men 
came. With moccasin prints these trails 
across Missouri are shown in the first map 
of a series of fifty or more, each map con- 
tributing to the clarification of some con- 
cept, the deepening of an understanding 
or the stimulation of an idea about our 
State. 


The production of maps is kept timely 
and dynamic by suggestions and requests 
from teachers as they feel the need for a 
graphic or dramatic presentation of an idea 
that will contribute to the center of inter- 
est or give further insights into the prob- 
lem they are attacking. Another basis for 
the development of maps results from the 
work of the curriculum librarian and cur- 
riculum committees. Each map is based 
on research and the latest data available 
are used. Each map is kept simple in con- 
tent. The titles of the maps are meaning- 
ful and stimulating. Attractiveness is in- 
sured by the colors and illustrations. Each 
legend has an illustration to add interest 
and appeal for children. The symbols and 
pictures used on the maps are large enough 
to be seen from any part of the classroom, 
making them real teaching aids for groups 
rather than reference material which can 
be used by one pupil at a time. These 
maps are meant to be more suggestive and 
stimulating than all inclusive. 


Each classroom is supplied, upon re- 
quest, through the Curriculum Library, 
with blank wall outline maps of our state, 
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each continent, the Western Hemisphere, 
the Eastern Hemisphere and the world. By 
means of these large outline maps each 
group can elaborate on the ideas suggested 
by the maps or make new and different 
organizations of the data they have at 
hand as it best suits their needs. 

A description of a few typical maps will 
help one realize their usefulness. On one 
of our highway maps is superimposed the 
moccasin prints of the Indian trails, bring- 
ing out the fact that they correspond in 
many instances. To show the kinds of 
trees in Missouri, leaves of the most com- 
mon trees are placed in the parts of the 
state in which these trees are most often 
found. 


Some of the maps are enlarged from 
small copies that are not easily read by 
children. Many of them have been taken 
from a report of the state planning board 
and many from government bulletins. At 
tention has been given at all times to 
making this vital source material into 
more practical aids to teaching and learn- 
ing. The whole program has been guided 
by the needs of groups engaged in the 
solution of modern problems around 
which many centers of interest always ap- 
pear. 


For groups interested in the growth and 
development of Missouri an_ extensive 
series of maps has been developed. The 
four physiographic regions of Missouri are 
shown in pastel shades. Following these, a 
relief map of Missouri in several colors en- 
larges on this idea of the different kinds 
of land in different parts of the state. The 
four major drainage basins are shown with 
heavy black lines around each basin. On 
another drainage map the navigable riv- 
ers are shown in blue. 


The next map shows the first fifty,com- 
munities of Missouri in the order of their 
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development, showing how closely they 
followed the rivers and that the largest 
city grew near where our two great rivers 
meet. The further growth of population 
in the state is shown by four smaller maps 
of Missouri on the same chart showing 
the population of the state at different 
periods, 1820, 1840, 1860 and 1930. 

Often a town grows because of some- 
thing that is very close to it such as sand 
glass near Crystal City, fire clay near Mex- 
ico, Missouri, lead and zinc near Joplin 
and good farming land near Springfield. 
A very interesting map is the one which 
shows the growth of the fifty largest com- 
munities in Missouri with the kind of 
work which has contributed to the growth 
of each indicated by symbols. 








Another of the series shows pictorially 
the basic industries of Missouri. To all of 
these of course transportation and trade 
have contributed. A map showing our 
state and federal highways, one showing 
the bus lines, and one showing the truck 
lines help children see how good roads 
have contributed to transportation and 
trade. A map showing the pipe lines which 
cross Missouri suggests how new develop- 
ments in transportation affect the old. A 
map showing the airways suggests the 
change in travel time which is shown in 
a pictorial graph within the outlines of 
the state. To add perspective to develop- 
ments in transportation and further point 
up living today there is a pictorial map 
showing events in transportation of his- 
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torical significance, the first railroad to 
cross the state, the first steamboat to come 
up the Mississippi River as far as St. Louis, 
the Butterfield Overland Stagecoach pass- 
ing through Springfield for the first time, 
the Pony Express and the wagon trains 
streaming out of Kansas City are all shown 
in fascinating detail and effective color. 
Through this transportation series we 
hope to help children see that the growth 
and development of our state as well as 
our country and the world in general is all 
tied up with what we have that other 
people need and what they have that we 
need. To further contribute to this idea 
of our interdependence is a map showing 
the geographic advantages of Missouri, 
things coming into our state and things 
going out of it. 


In order to enlarge the concept and in- 
terpret the function of state government 
a series of maps has been developed show- 
ing how our state government serves its 
people, thus making it easier for pupils to 
understand the importance of working to- 
gether. A chart within the outlines of the 
state showing the departments of the state 
government helps children see what a com- 
plicated business it is to provide for the 
protection and welfare of so many peo- 
ple. There is a pictorial map showing the 
location of our educational institutions, 
thus bringing out the concept that all sec- 
tions of the state are served equally. Each 
type of state supported institution is shown 
on a separate pictorial map. Charts show- 
ing where taxes come from and how they 
are used help children see how much can 
be accomplished when large numbers co- 
operate. The highways are a good exam- 
ple. Pupils see that the larger the number 
of people who are cooperating the more 
they can accomplish; they see that it would 
do us very little good if our good highways 
stopped at the boundaries of Missouri. 


Consideration of our forests and their 
usefulness suggests another modern prob- 
lem of vital concern to all of us, soil con- 
servation. This problem is presented in a 
map showing, by counties, where erosion 
has been extreme, severe, moderate and 
slight. A pictorial map shows the principal 
uses of the land in Missouri by regions. 
This is followed by a map in color showing 
a suggested plan for the use of land in 
Missouri to conserve the soil. Other maps 
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of the series similarly deal with other 
phases of erosion. 


Another modern problem around which 
many centers of interest develop in our 
schools is flood control. There is a map 
showing the existing and proposed water 
power and drainage projects in the state, 


Maps showing the temperature, the rain- 
fall, length of growing season and the 
kinds of soil introduce the agricultural 
series. Dot maps by counties and by reg- 
ions show the production of corn, wheat, 
forage crops, orchards, cotton, beef cattle, 
dairy cattle, hogs, mules, sheep, and poul- 
try, in Missouri. 


One series of maps treats the under- 
ground resources of Missouri. 


——_— « 


In addition to the Missouri series there 
is a series on South America showing min- 
erals, principal products, rainfall, tem- 
perature, air lines, and trade with other 
countries. There also is a series of maps 
relating specifically to the Western Hemis- 
phere one of which shows the great Pan- 
American Highway from Alaska to the 
southern part of South America. A series 
of maps on national defense is in prep- 
aration. 


The general plan for a series of maps 
is developed in the curriculum depart- 
ment. The Research Division of the Vis- 
ual Education Project of the Work Projects 
Administration which is sponsored by the 
Springfield Board of Education produces 
them. The project functions through our 
Curriculum Library which is a medium of 
exchange for all supplementary material 
serving our twenty elementary schools. 


The Arts and Crafts Division of the Vis- 
ual Education Project makes miniature 
models of tools, utensils and furniture used 
in pioneer days. 

By these objects in three dimensions 
that really work we hope to give children 
a better understanding of the problems 
that confronted people of earlier times 
than they could get from a picture or from 
just reading about them. These miniature 
objects are supplemented by the real thing 
in regular size. Children go to the WPA 
weaving room to see spinning and weav- 
ing going on. Real objects used in plo 
neer days are brought to the room when- 
ever possible. 
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Making a School Mouie 


- FUN TO make a school movie and it is 


not an impossible assignment. Given: A 
good camera, an operator with fair knowl- 
edge of technique and composition, a plan, 
and an early start, and you are on your 
way. 

We have made a school movie several 
different years in Willow Springs. In two 
of these years our school year-book was pub- 
lished in movies and was called “The Wil- 
lamizzou in Reel Life.” It was received 
with enthusiasm and it paid its way. One 





By W. C. GRIMES 
Superintendent 
Willow Springs 





SENIORS: Portraits of the present sen- 
ior class in color. 

ATHLETICS: Football, basketball, and 
track. 

MUSIC: Band, orchestra, singing groups, 
solos, drum and bugle corps, drum major 
in action. 





From Pets and Babies About Town. 


of these annuals was titled throughout; 
the other was projected through a sound 
machine and running comments given by 
a hidden commentator. These comments 
had been carefully worked out and re- 
hearsed and added much to its appeal by 
giving the effect of a “talkie movie” pro- 
duction. 

We planned our movie annual early and 
shot scenes through the year as they trans- 
pired. Foliowing is the order of the twelve 
departments in the annual: 


TITLE: “Willamizzou in Reel Life” 
made over a photograph of the high school 
building. 
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LITERARY: Debate teams, readers, ora- 
tors in action. 

COMMERCIAL: Action shots of typing 
and shorthand. 

VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE: 
Shop scenes and shots of projects. 

HOME ECONOMICS: Action shots of 
girls sewing and cooking. 

PETS AND BABIES ABOUT TOWN: 
This has appeal. Don’t fail to use this. 


PLAYGROUND ACTIVITIES: Scenes 
of elementary grades engaged in games, 
slides, teeters, etc. Also any elementary 
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From Scenes About Town. 


projects and exit of students at fire drills. 


SCENES ABOUT TOWN: A few street 
scenes, houses, local scenic places. 


MAY DAY: All May Day activities, clos- 
ing with the winding of the Maypoles. 


Senior portraits, pets and babies, local 
scenes, and May Day were filmed in color. 
Color film is twice as expensive as black 
and white. 


A good camera costs from $20.00 to 
$50.00. 16 mm. is standard school size, but 





From Senior Portraits 
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if high quality 8 mm. equipment is avail- 
able it is acceptable in producing pictures 
of fine quality for an audience of four or 
five hundred people on a 4x6 foot screen. 

Our school productions have been three 
to four reels in length giving a forty-five 
to sixty minute performance. The cost of 
the film, from sixty to seventy-five dollars, 
was easily secured with an admission charge 
of ten or fifteen cents. 

All shots that have action as their appeal 
may be filmed in black and white, for the 
appeal of the color will be lost in action. 

However, for all formal shots, scenes, 
pets and babies, and May Day, use color 
by all means. 

If you film in 8 mm. size, I suggest the 
use of color throughout; as the difference 
in cost in the size is not prohibitive. 

One of the good things about school 
movie production is that they increase in 
value from year to year. Lately we have 
been adding a department called “Old 
Friends Again” including Seniors and ba- 
bies of several years ago. This is the high 
spot of the show. 

Try a school movie. You will like it, and 
as a public relations device, it is, in my 
experience, one of the finest. 
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TWELVE PICTURES for MISSOURI 


UA ARS AA VAAN 1941-42 


Church at Lyme, Hassam Harp of Winds, Martin Emigration of Boone, Bingham Turkey Drive, Brooke 


Lincoln, St. Gaudens Lincoln Memorial Children of Charles I, F Girl with Cat 


Washington, D. C. Van Dyck Hoecker 


Madonna Granduca Dance of the Nymphs Primitive Sculptor Washerwoman 
Raphael Corot Couse Daumier 

These pictures are approved for elementary grades for the school year 1941-42 by the State 
Department of Education. 

The above are all available in Artext Prints, mounted, in covers with descriptive and biograph- 
ical text, suggestions for integration and Course of Study unit references, approved by the Missouri 
Department of Education. Price per set of twelve, $3.60. Plate size averages 8x10 inches, all 
made by direct photography from the original masterpieces, which are now visualized for you m 
authentic reproduction worthy of the art treasures themselves. 

Order from Missouri State Teachers Association through its Reading Circle 


Department 
ARTEXT PRINTS, INC., WESTPORT, CONN., PUBLISHERS 
—————————— ee 
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ls A BOOK By C. H. Ward, What is Eng- 
lish, Scott, Foresman & Co., giving sugges- 
ions for combating verbalism, he tells of 
wm incident in teaching that fine descrip- 
tive poem by Scott, The Lady of the Lake, 
which is usually prescribed reading for high 
chool freshmen. We all remember the 
opening lines: 


The stag at eve had drunk his fill 

Where danced the moon on Monan’s rill, 
And deep his midnight lair had made 

In lone Glenartney’s hazel shade. 


Tossed his beamed frontlet to the sky. 
4 moment snuffed the tainted gale. 


With one brave bound the copse he cleared. 


After these lines had been read in class 
the teacher inquired of a freshman boy, 
‘What is a stag?”, and was astounded 
when he answered, “Why . . . uh, a stag is 
... is when a fellow goes to a party with- 
out a girl.” 

Now think what the opening lines of 
his beautiful poem meant to that boy. 
lt was that kind of stag who had drunk 
his fill—probably at Monan’s Grill. It was 
that kind of stag that had made his “lair” 
in the hazel brush that night, perhaps 
iter tossing his ‘beamed frontlet’” (cap?) 
inthe “tainted” air, and even being cour- 
geous enough to have leaped away from 
(or over) several cops! 

This is rather typical, no doubt, of much 
of the thinking that takes place in classes 
throughout the grades and high schools, 
or even in college. In any case, the think- 
ing done by any individual is built out of 
the concepts resulting from his experiences. 
A little four-year-old girl, returning from 
Sunday School, was asked what she did 
there. She replied that they sang songs, 
and that one of the songs was about my 
cross-eyed bear. She was only illustrating 
this pedogogical principle, for she had as 
a toy a large teddy-bear, and her little 
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brother was cross-eyed. Her concepts did 
not yet include the Christians’ cross. Such 
incidents are the experiences of every teach- 
er. Foggy thinking, inability to understand 
what is heard or read, wrong interpreta- 
tions of the spoken or printed word, using 
or memorizing words without meaning— 
these are difficulties recognized by all teach- 
ers, but too often little is done about them. 
Pupils are urged to think, or to study hard- 
er—perfectly futile admonitions, unless they 
possess clearly defined concepts with which 
to think. And basically, concepts and mean- 
ing come only from experiences. There- 
fore, if we wish our pupils “to think,” and 
to study intelligently, we must be sure they 
are supplied with the proper tools and 
materials—the products of their own ex- 
periences,—and they get them in no other 
way. 

We are sometimes told that our think- 
ing is limited to our vocabulary. The words 
of our usable vocabulary, spoken or writ- 
ten, are but symbols of concepts derived 
from our basic experiences and their furth- 
er elaboration through the mental pro- 
cesses of comparing, relating and general- 
izing. If our concepts are hazy, our vocab- 
ulary is hazy, and likewise our thinking 
is hazy and our conclusions weak or ill- 
founded. All of which should indicate to 
the teacher the extreme importance of 
building a rich and meaningful vocab- 
ulary. 

No one’s normal experiences are very 
limited when we take into consideration 
the extent of knowledge needed to under- 
stand and interpret our world of today. 
Time was, perhaps, when a knowledge of 
the community bounded with a radius of 
a few miles was sufficient. This knowl- 
edge could easily be picked up first hand. 
But not so now. The world has become 
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our community. Life has lost its simplicity 
and provincialism, and is concerned with 
situations in distance places and with dis- 
tant peoples. In our efforts to solve the 
problems concerned with our “pursuit of 
happiness” there is need for an understand- 
ing of affairs far beyond the possibility 
of direct experience, on the part of most 
of us at least. 


It is essential, then, that direct experi- 
ence be supplemented .in every way possi- 
ble. ‘The wise and efficient teacher rec- 
ognizes this fact, and provides every means 
possible for building enriched and mean- 
ingful concepts and vocabulary, knowing 
full well that these are the only tools and 
materials with which he can build. Such 
means are often classified as visual aids and 
include the school journey, museum mate- 
rial, graphic materials, still pictures, and 
motion pictures. These are all methods of 
enriching and varying the pupil's concrete 
experiences. Of these, the motion pic- 
ture probably has the widest adaptation, 
though its use is, of course, limited to 
those schools with projection facilities. 


In the early days of the use of motion 


pictures in school it was not possible to 
get the selection of carefully produced and 
edited pictures available today. We got 
them in quantity and literally ran miles 
of film—industrials, showing how things 
were manufactured; scenics, beautiful pic. 
tures of parks, mountains and _ streams; 
geographics, picturing cities, coastal reg. 
ions or in special fields of industry. They 
were all in black and white, no color as 
at present. Most of them were produced 
by commercial interests for advertising pur- 
poses, and were often furnished free or on 
payment of transportation. We took them 
as we could get them and showed them to 
grades and high school alike, often in the 
same assembly. Or, with a portable proj- 
ector they went from building to building 
or even room to room. If a list of the ex- 
pected films was available teachers were 
given notice previous to the showing and 
made such preparation as they chose. Often 
they had no previous information as to the 
subject of the films. Usually, however, some 
teachers had viewed the film and through 
introductory remarks and a running com- 
mentary as the picture was shown, much 
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as at present is done by the conductor of 
a tour, or by the commentator in sound 
pictures, an attempt was made to make the 
showing as intelligable and valuable edu- 
cationally as possible. And with consid- 
erable success. The motion picture pe- 
riod was looked forward to with pleasure 
and became the topic of conversation both 
in and out of school. 


Of course such a method—or lack of 
method—is open to criticism. The in- 
dustrials, particularly, were often not 
“educationally” planned; pictures were 
shown at a time when they had no rela- 
tion to the scheduled class work; they took 
time away from the regular schedule and 
were distracting. Granted. But I yet con- 
tend that a liberal use of the motion pic- 
ture film now available, even if used 
promiscuously at times, will result in great- 
ly enriched and valuable concepts which 
will function continually in interpreting 
and in giving meaning to every experience 
of the child, in school and out. In my own 
experience with the motion picture, hard- 
ly a day passed in any room or class from 
first grade up that a child did not exclaim, 
“We saw that in the motion picture!’’ The 
picture brought a bit of the unknown 
world, its scenics, its people and their activ- 
ities before the child into the classroom. 
It was the next best experience to actual 
travel—impossible for most. Of course it 
was interesting. It enriched their lives, 
made the world more meaningful, built a 
meaningful vocabulary, made for clearer 
thinking and sounder judgments. 


The social influence of the motion pic- 
ture was traced recently in a series of studies 
conducted under a grant from the Payne 
Fund. An attempt was made to determine 
the effects of theatrical motion pictures on 
the attitudes, emotions, stores of knowl- 
edge, patterns of morality, juvenile delin- 
quency, and other phases of behavior. The 
conclusions reached were quite definite: 
(1) the motion picture is a powerful med- 
ium of education; (2) children, even at 
an early age, learn a surprisingly large num- 
ber of facts from the motion picture and 
remember them a surprisingly long time; 
(3) the motion picture produces a definite 
change in attitudes toward social prob- 
lems; and, (4) they stir the emotions deep- 
ly. These are the measured results of thea- 
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trical pictures. Were children given op- 
portunity to view pictures definitely plan- 
ned for educational purposes, the possibili- 
ties are almost limitless. A good start has 
been made in this direction and many 
schools are making use of the films now 
available. But for the most part I believe 
there is a far too limited use made of 
films brought into the school, as well as 
of the opportunities to use them in gen- 
eral. When a film comes for use in a spe- 
cial situation or class, unless it is of a very 
technical nature, I believe it should have 
a general showing, regardless of the fact 
that it may not fit in with the subject 
matter being studied at the time. This 
takes time, yes, but time well spent. Think- 
ing cannot be done in a vacuum. Motion 
pictures supply a type of concrete experi- 
ence so necessary as a basis for thought. 
Another bit of the otherwise inaccessible 
world is brought before the children in 
an interesting and meaningful way. It will 
begin to function immediately in broader, 
richer, and more meaningful concepts. In 
the long run time will be saved and much 
verbalism avoided. 

There are many sources of good educa- 
tional films today. Most universities have 
rental film libraries available to schools 
at moderate rentals. There are many well 
edited films available produced by com- 
mercial organizations and often obtainable 
without cost. They are usually excellent 
photography, often in color, and have been 
planned for educational use. They range 
from how an automobile is made to how 
coffee is produced, from a railroad trip 
through interesting scenes to a steamship 
trip to Alaska. Sometimes projection 
equipment and an operator are furnished 
along with the films, the only requirement 
on the part of the school being electrical 
connections and an auditorium of some 
kind. 

Privately owned cameras, even the 8 
mm., especially when owned by the teach- 
er, can be used in building up a school 
film library at a very small cost. Any teach- 
er, with a camera and a vacation trip, can 
bring home much valuable material, care- 
fully planned for its educational value. 
Such film material should of course be paid 
for by the school, and any school admin- 
istration would do well to encourage such 
additions to its educational equipment. 
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Supervision of Visual Education 
Program in Elementary Schools 


iw AIDS ARE OFTEN used haphazard- 
ly. This results in waste of time, money, 
and teaching effort. To avoid this, such 
a program should be definitely organized 
so that its potentialities could be more 
fully realized. 


There is an ever-growing trend toward 
the delegation of responsibility, to permit 
attention to be given to visual instruction 
planning, which is already paying big 
dividends, both economically and in a 
more efficient program for growing chil- 
dren. As a result visual aids, today, are 
being more intelligently used and admin- 
istered because of the better foundations 
being laid through this better organiza- 
tion and planned audio-visual teaching. 
Such planning and organization is result- 
ing in better coordination of the whole 
school program, thus avoiding, to a large 
extent, the waste of time, money, and 
teaching effort. 


One of the major problems of many 
schools, surprising as it may be, is to con- 
vince school administrators and teachers 
of the desirability of an adequate audio- 
visual program. We, as teachers, should 
not be so thoroughly grounded in tradi- 
tion and procedure that we cannot recog- 
nize the potential values of desirable 
change. On the other hand we do have 
administrators in the profession who are 
enthusiastically supporting the audio-vis- 
ual programs. Such administrators are us- 
ually leaders in their profession, and their 
schools are the progressive schools of to- 
day that are leading the way for children 
to live as they learn. 


When we have the opportunity to or- 
ganize an audio-visual educational pro- 
gram, we are immediately confronted with 
many problems. Such problems as: 


First, training teachers in the effective 
use of audio-visual aids. Teachers need 
advice and actual instruction in applying 
aids to the teaching of the subjects in their 
chosen profession. It is difficult to train 
teachers in-service, but it is possible and 
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pays big dividends. We can organize a 
training course, provide extension courses 
from the University, give demonstrations, 
form institutes, distribute special booklets, 
pamphlets, and free materials. Encourage 
teachers to investigate demonstrations at 
district, county, and state meetings. 


A second problem is found in selecting 
audio-visual materials, and _ integrating 
them with the curriculum. Teacher com- 
mittees will be glad to help tabulate, label, 
and file materials. Complete, indexed cat- 
alogs can be constructed for reference. 
Some good films can be secured which 
demonstrate integrating processes in the 
curriculum. 


A third problem confronts the supervi- 
sior in developing new areas of instruc- 
tion. Special committees can _ initiate 
courses of study construction in science for 
(a) intermediate, (b) primary grades. An- 
other committee could study the apprecia- 
tion of motion pictures as a new ae of 
art, preliminary to developing a special 
course of study. 


Providing films, equipment and projec 
tion facilities brings forward another prob- 
lem. Films can be purchased, or film serv- 
ice rented. Splendid film catalogs are avail- 
able at most any reliable dealer. Equip- 
ment should always be standard equip 
ment for best service. 


Attention must be focused on organiz- 
ing administrative, clerical, and mechan- 
ical services. Tentative schedules are con- 
structed for use of equipment, distribu- 
tion of available films is ascertained, sev- 
eral individuals taught to operate the 
equipment, arrangements are made for re 
pairing equipment, — forms for re- 
samy are provided, and a system of 

elivery from a central source is arranged. 
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To operate smoothly and effectively, a 
supervisor, or director, is essential to the 
Visual program. Aids will be used in all 
grade levels and someone must coordinate 
and supervise their use. 


It is a fatal mistake to believe that all 
teachers—even those who have had the 
preparation—will make use of the available 
materials in visual aids. The effective use 
of visual aids requires planning, making 
ready the materials, and knowing the pre- 
cise moment, the proper place, the most 
effective way to introduce the visual aids. 
A vital, realistic, stimulating educational 
program not only requires the necessary 
visual aids, but the proper use of these 
materials in instructional and learning 
situations. Both require the same check, 
the same inspiring leadership, as do the 
art, music, health, vocational, elementary, 
secondary, and rural school programs. 


Excellence in the quality of instruction 
requires the skill, wise counsel, and con- 
structive guidance of trained supervisors. 
This supervision should be practiced by 
one who has had a rich teaching experi- 
ence as well as a profound grasp of the 


philosophy of education and child psy- 
chology. He should have an expert knowl- 
edge of visual aids, know the best methods 
for using them, have had experience in 
supervision and administration, and bring 
to their tasks qualities of leadership that 
are an inspiration and a guide to teachers. 


A director will contribute valuable as- 
sistance and service even if he does nothing 
more than acquaint the teachers of the 
system with the supply of en and 
materials available. He is, definitely, not 
a dictator, though he should have author- 
ity. The success of the program depends 
upon the cooperation of all teachers. Ma- 
terials are purchased for all to use and 
without this cooperation no program, no 
matter how elaborate, can succeed. 


Such individuals as described above are, 
no doubt, rare at present, but as educa- 
tional institutions are brought to realize 
the possibilities of this relatively new phase 
of instruction, officers, or directors, will 
be very definitely trained for the position. 
This needed supervision will improve the 
learning situation for the real experiences 
of the living child. 
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tion, registration fee and film selection. 
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The Use of Maps in Leaching 
Elementary Geography 


? IS THE SCIENCE of the rela- 
tionships of man to his natural environ- 
ment. A knowledge of this science is nec- 
essary to an understanding of man’s de- 
pendence upon natural resources and 
phenomena. It is therefore necessary to 
give the child a broad view of his environ- 
ment as it interacts with the environments 
of other peoples, and affects vitally the 
materials available for his comfort and use. 

The desire of the child to question and 
to investigate his immediate habitat, its 
animal and plant life, and to find reasons 
for this and that are evident in even the 
very young child. This interest and curio- 
sity are capitalized by the kindergarten 
and primary teachers. At least as soon as 
the child starts to school, he learns some- 
thing about distances and directions. Very 
simple neighborhood plots, drawings, or 
plans are often used to picture distance and 
direction. For instance as the children and 
teacher make visits to the fire station, 
library, museum, park, or go on get-ac- 
quainted neighborhood trips they may be 
conscious of the number of blocks a certain 
place is from their homes, or the school. 
In this way very simple map relationships 
may be built up. 

The first flat wall map that the children 
use should be a physical map. There are 
several types of these maps, black and white 
relief maps, plaster or actually raised relief 
maps, and those which show relief in col- 
ors. I believe the color relief has advan- 
tages over the others. They are easily ac- 
cessible. They do not contain as much 
detail as the plaster maps, if made for 
primary use. They may be made up with 
the same key, or legend, as the individual 
maps in the child’s text book. 

As soon as the map is introduced the 
child will ask many questions about the 
interesting and attractive things which he 
sees. His understanding of symbols must 
be built up slowly and gradually. A good 
place to start is with the meaning of the 
various colors on the map. If it is a reg- 
ional map, it is not very difficult to teach 
the meaning of the colors, especially, if it 
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is built up region by region as the child 
experiences living in that region or as he 
takes imaginary trips to it. The lines that 
stand for rivers, the dots that represent 
cities will then be taught. 

The child already knows that on the 
map of his community he had to leave 
some things out because there was insuf- 
ficient room to put in everything. He will 
see that the more land a given map stands 
for the smaller will be the symbols, and 
that many things will, of necessity, be left 
out. 

I like to have the members of the class 
who have had a trip over the city in an 
airplane, or who have had a trip to the 
mountains tell how things far below them 
appeared. Then ask how a city would look 
at night if it were possible to fly miles 
above it. The farther away the smaller the 
object becomes, is then evident. Because 
the mapmaker has so much to show, s0 
many miles to represent he uses small sym- 
bols. If the dots which stand for cities are 
classified as seaports, lakeports, etc. as well 
as ordinary cities, I believe it makes fifth 
and sixth grade symbols easier to learn. 
The same symbol should mean the same 
thing in both text and wall maps through- 
out the elementary school period. So grad- 
ually and carefully a vocabulary of map 
symbols is built up for the elementary 
school child until in the latter part of the 
fifth and sixth grade he can read many re- 
lationships from a map. 

The map is a symbol. It falls into that 
class of visual aids known as a graphic 
aid. It is not only a symbol itself, but the 
items of information placed upon it are 
also symbols, therefore it is one of the most 
abstract of the visual aids. Abstraction of 
maps is what makes them difficult tools to 
use. Their use is, however, absolutely ¢ 
sential to the understanding of geograph- 
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ic and historic relationships. They are the 
tools of orientation. 


It is most important that maps for use 
in primary grades be very simple, clear, 
and attractive. There are such maps on the 
markets but many school boards, teachers, 
and principals do not understand very much 
about map projections or the amount of 
detail that should be on maps for given 
purposes. They often buy maps suitable 
for high school or college for use in the 
primary grades. Attention should be called 
to a few mistaken ideas children get con- 
cerning relationships due to misinterpreta- 
tion of symbols. A few of these are: 


i. Confusion of symbols for the real thing 

2, Confusion of parallel with latitude and 
meridian with longitude 

3. Lack of distinction between political 
boundaries and streams 

4. Inability to interpret direction symbols 

Confusing name of city or its first or 

last letter with the dot which is the 

true symbol 

6. Confusing up with north 


7. Confusing country and continent 
8. Confusing state and country 


Confusion and mistaken ideas regarding 
symbols can be materially reduced if 
teachers are aware of likely misinterpreta- 
tions and are careful not to give the wrong 
impression when teaching a given symbol. 
It is well when possible to use pictures, or 
drawings, to help to clarify the map sym- 
bol. It is also rather important to des- 
cribe a river, city, or region, so fully that 
it becomes associated with the experience 
of the child. An experience that is mean- 
ingful is not misinterpreted. Sand table 
or pupil made maps will help make sym- 
bols meaningful associations. Visualiza- 
tion of symbols is necessary. The child 
must see a real river, a real city, a real 
mountain. He should have a concept for 
each of the symbols represented on the 
map. 

Teachers should have map reading ex- 
ercises as tests frequently so that they can 
diagnose both their teaching methods and 
the child’s ability to read and to interpret 
maps. It is then possible to work out 
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remedial exercises for those children who 
are making mistakes. The children love 
to see their improvement from test to test. 
If the teacher is unfamiliar with such tests 
she can find samples of them in the Thirty- 
second Yearbook for the Study of Educa- 
tion. 

There are several types of maps that the 
elementary school child should be able to 
use and interpret correctly. Each one 
should be introduced carefully. The nec- 
essary concepts for interpretation should be 
given before the map is introduced. For 
instance before the relief map is intro- 
duced the child should have concepts for 
the following terms, “creek, river, bank, 
current, slope of land, falls, harbor, valley, 
plateau,” etc. These may be built up 
through trips and through pictures. 

The elementary child should be able to 
interpret simple relationships on the globe 
both physical and political. He should be 
able to use the following flat maps intelli- 
gently—hemisphere, physical and _ political, 
relief, rainfall, population density, and 
simple economic maps. Skill in interpreta- 
tion and use of such maps may be built up 
through activities in making sand _ table, 
plastic, or paper mache maps or in wide 
experience in filling in outline maps of 
the blackboard and desk variety. Map in- 
terpretation grows through building many 
concepts that are meaningful and vividly 
clear, before the map symbols are taught. 
The symbols then become meaningful 
through constant use and gradual addi- 
tions. 


The elementary child unless he is very 
intelligent and far advanced in achieve- 
ment should not attempt the interpreta- 
“isobars and contour 


tion of maps” iso- 
therms, etc. The sixth grade child may be 
able to grasp charts and graphs that build 
a background for the interpretation of the 
more difficult and mathematical aspects 
of map work. They should be able to 
interpret simple latitude and _ longitude. 
It is better perhaps not to confuse the low- 
er grade child with a classification of zones, 
but to call the heat belts middle, upper, 
and higher latitudes. If this is done con- 
fusion regarding temperature variation in 
different parts of the earth is more easily 
avoided. It is easier for instance, for the 
child to sce why the crops in the tropics 
vary so greatly from the lowlands to the 
highlands if he is free from the concep- 
tion of the torrid zone as a place that is 
hot in all parts all the time. 


Time and other mathematical geograph- 
ic considerations should not be attempted 
until the upper grades are reached. Of 
course the child will be taught in the third 
and fourth grades to observe and keep a 
weather chart which will give him some 
understanding of time and seasons. It is 
not necessary to teach the complicated fac- 
tors such as the international date line, the 
solstices, etc. until the child expresses a 
readiness for such knowledge. These fac 
tors might well be omitted from the globe 
designed for use in the _ intermediate 
grades. 
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INTEREST w& 





APPOINTMENTS 


Dallas McKenzie, superintendent at Caruth, 
was named to a similar position at Kewanee. 





E. P. Crow is the new superintendent of 
schools at Bragg City. 





G. M. DeWoody, superintendent Bunker 
schools, was elected superintendent of the 
Dadeville school system. 

E. E. Simpson has accepted the 
superintendency. 


Bunker 





Orville Kelin was named by the board of 
education as superintendent of the Rutledj;c 
school. 





Paul J. Farley, superintendent Grain Valley, 
will head the Drexel school system this year. 





W. E. Rosenstengel will join the faculty of 
the school of education at the University of 
North Carolina this year. Dr. Rosenstengel for 
the past two summers has been a member of 
the summer school staff at the university. 


J. E. Sutton was elected superintendent of 
the Fayette public schools. Mr. Sutton was 
formerly principal of the Marshall high school. 





Norman Cockrell is the new superintendent 
at Pineville. 





L. A. Van Dyke, Director of High School 
Supervision, State Department of Education, 
leaves Missouri to accept a position on the 
faculty of the University of Iowa. He will be 
director of the University laboratory schools. 

Wendall L. Evans, Principal Brentwood high 


school, was named to the position held by 
Mr. Van Dyke. 





E. E. Camp, principal Monett high school 
for the past two years, has been named super- 
intendent of schools to succeed Howard D. 
Mcvachen. Superintendent McEachen goes to 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Albert Sipes has been elected principal of 
the senior high school to succeed Mr. Camp. 
Joe I. Cantrell, teacher in the Monett high 
school for the past eleven years was appointed 
to the junior high principalship. 
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George A. Riley, superintendent of schools 
at Rogersville since 1929, was appointed super- 
intendent of the State Training School for Boys 
at Boonville. 

Clyde Milton Stephens, former schoo] super- 
intendent at Fredericktown, was placed in 
charge of the Algoa reformatory. 





Ellis Jackson, principal of the Marshfield 
schools for the last eleven years, was elected 
superintendent of schools. 





Carl D. Gum was elected principal of the 
junior high school at Independence. Mr. Gum 
was formerly principal of the Nevada high 
school. 

Walter Cooper will succeed Mr. Gum as 
principal at Nevada. Mr. Cooper is a Mis- 
sourian but has been principal of the high 
schoo! at Miami, Oklahoma for the past few 
years. 





B. M. Brattstrom, superintendent Concordia, 
was elected to the superintendency at Linn. 





Robert L. Housman of Missoula, Montana 
has been appointed visiting professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of Missouri. Dr. 
Housman has been executive head of the school 
of journalism in the University of Montana. 
He was the first to receive a Ph.D. in jour- 
nalism from the University of Missouri. 


F. O. Capps, instructor in the University of 
Missouri Laboratory schools, has been ap- 
pointed to develop and direct conservation edu- 
cation work in schools and colleges for the 
Missouri Conservation Commission. 

Everett L. Evans, superintendent Huntsdale 
schools, was also named to do work for the 
Wildlife Commission. He will do supervisory 
work among the public schools and junior 
groups. 

Woodrow Wyatt, Sedalia high school science 
teacher, replaces Dr. F. O. Capps in the Uni- 
versity Laboratory school. 





John Wesley Gates, Topeka junior high 
school principal, has been elected principal of 
the senior high school at Springfield. Mr. 
Gates succeeds Dr. J. Dan Hull who has ac- 
cepted the principalship of the Short Ridge 
high school in Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Gates is a native of Oklahoma, a graduate of 
Washburn College and holds a Masters degree 
from Chicago University. 





J. Edward Gerald, Associate Professor of 
Journalism, University of Missouri, has been 
appointed acting dean of the School of Jour- 
nalism to fill the vacancy created by the death 
of Dean Martin. 

From 1937 until he resigned recently Gerald 
was executive secretary of the Missouri Press 
Association. 





is included in cost shown in this chart. 


Before You Borrow Investigate The Savings On 


PERSONAL LOANS 


Check the savings yourself on the following chart—see the actual cost of Personal Loans 
at this Bank. Interest rate is only $4.00 per $100 of loan per year, deducted in advance. 
Laans are repayable in monthly installments and insurance on the life of the borrower 


It will pay you to take advantage of this low-cost banking service, and we also invite 





























| Total Cost | 

Cash of Loan | Amount 12 Monthly 
Yeu Get |and Insurance| of Loan Payments 
101.60 6.40 108.00 9.00 
158.60 9.40 168.00 14.00 
204.20 11.80. | 21600 | 18.00 
249.80 i420 | 264.00 | 22.00 
284.00 16.00 300.00 | 25.00 
512.00 28.00 540.00 | 45.00 











INSTALLMENT LOAN DEPARTMENT 
MERCANTILE COMMERCE BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Locust—Eighth—St. Charles 
ST. LOUIS 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


your application for all types of Per- 
sonal, Automobile, Collateral and Home 
Modernization Loans. 


For the teaching profession, arrange- 
ments can be made for suspension of 
monthly installments during your vaca- 
tion period. If you are a teacher in the 
Greater St. Louis area, come in, write, 
or telephone today. 
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he Forgotten Mea 


and he’s only seven years old! 





Who forgot this young fellow? Was 

it his school superintendent? Did 
Mr. Superintendent neglect to include 
a reseating program in his budget? This 
much we do know—this young fellow suf- 

fers... from a seat that just doesn’t fit him— 
a seat that can cause poor posture, eyestrain 
and restlessness, as well. 

























This well-seated young man 
can thank his school super- 
intendent for his beautiful, 
comfortable new Amer- 

ican Universal desk- 

seat. This superintendent ' 
remembered to include 

reseating in his budget. 
Result: student sits in pos- 
turally correct seats that en- 
courage good health, better 
scholarship, better work. 


Mr. Superintendent — 
have you included reseat- 
ing in your new budget? 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of Schooi 





World's leader in public seating + aurch 
Theatre, Auditorium, Stadium and Transportation Seating 


Branch Offices and Distributors in 73 Principal Cities 


Accredited American Seating Company Dis- 
tributors in every trade area to serve you. 


SEPTEMBER, 


1941 








GEOGRAPHIC NEWS BULLETINS 
FOR CLASSROOM USE 


The National Geographic Society, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., announces that publication of its 
illustrated Geographic Schoo] Bulletins for 
teachers will be resumed early in October 


These bulletins are issued weekly, five bul- 
letins to the weekly set, for thirty weeks of 
the school year. They embody pertinent facts 
for classroom use from the stream of geo 
graphic information that pours daily into the 
Society’s headquarters from every part of the 
world. 

They give timely information about boundary 
changes, exploration, geographic developments, 
new industries, and costumes and customs, in 
all parts of the world. Each application should 
be accompanied by twenty-five cents (50 cents 
in Canada) to cover the mailing cost of the 
bulletins for the school year. 





SMALL SCHOOL BECOMES 
SPEECH CONSCIOUS 


N EFFECTIVE PIECE of work was 
A done in the speech field in a small town 

school last year under the supervision of 
Mr. H. W. Leech, Superintendent of Odessa, 
and his seventh grade teacher, Miss Mary 
Anna Fain. 

The services of Mr. R. P. Kroggel of the 
State Department of Speech were secured in 
the late Fall, and sixty-two pupils in the 
school were examined. These sixty-two pupils 
represented fifty-two families. Mr. Kroggel 
made a record of each child’s speech difficulties, 
and in due time he returned these records to- 
gether with the recommendations for each 
child. 

Arrangements were then made with the Cen 
tral Missouri State Teachers College to have 
Miss Jane Brewer, Instructor in the Speech 
Department, to come with two senior students 
of the Speech Department to set up a Speech 
Improvement Program. Miss Brewer and her 
students spent an entire day in the Odessa 
school suggesting corrective drills and indivi- 
dual help exercises to the teacher of the student 
along with suggestions to the student him 
self and to his parents—many of whom were 
also present for this conference. Parental co- 
operation was most commendable during the 
entire effort. 

Teachers of the school planned a definite 
time in each day’s program for class and in- 
dividual instruction in correct breathing, vowel 
and consonate formation and sounds, word 
drills and special clinic work for the most 
pronounced cases, with Miss Fain in charge 
of the major part of the clinic work. As a 
part of this Speech Improvement Program 
the school provided a helpful library of speech 
books and materials. 

Choral reading and dramatics were avenues 
of expression and of realization of the results 
in Speech emphasis. 
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Because they provide an organ- 
ized, graded program of read- 
ing instruction. 


One of the many reasons* why 
The Intermediate Readers of 
The Unit-Activity Reading Pro- 
gram lead the field of basal 
readers. 


*A few other reasons: The stories are 
exciting, the material is widely varied, 
and the beauty of the illustrations is ex- 
tradordinarily appealing. 


Silver Burdett Company 
221 East 20th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Representative: Henry M. Boucher 
Memphis, Missouri 











MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 


PRECISION-BUILT 


by BELL & HOWELL 


Write for catalogs, prices, or arrange for 
demonstration of Bell & Howell Filmo- 
sounds. Our complete Service Depart- 
ment is in position to repair your present 
Bell & Howell equipment. We also have 
some good used machines available. 





Exclusive 
Bell & Howell Educational Dealers 


HOOVER BROTHERS, INC. 


KANSAS CITY - - - MISSOURI 
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LINDENWOOD’S NEW PRESIDENT 


Dr. Harry Morehouse ——__ 
Gage, Lindenwood’s 
new president and the 
eleventh administrator 
in the college’s 115 
years, brings to Lin- 
denwood a record of 
outstanding service, 
both in his chosen field 
of education and in 
public affairs. 

He attended Grinnell 
Academy and Wooster 
College. After receiv- 
ing his A.B. degree from 
Wooster, he taught Harry Morehouse 
Greek at Huron College, Gage 
Huron, S. Dak., be- 
fore going to Columbia University in New 
York as a University Fellow in Philosophy. 
He received his M.A. degree from Columbia 
and he has been honored with the degree of 
Doctor of Laws by Wooster College and Par- 
sons College. The honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity has been conferred upon him by 
both Emporia College and Illinois College. 

He served for seven years as a professor of 
philosophy at Parsons College, Fairfield, Lowa, 
and then was called to become president of 
Huron College. In 1920 he was elected presi- 
dent of Coe College in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
from which he resigned to accept the presi- 
dency of Lindenwood. 

He is one of the founders and a_ former 
president of the American Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges. 





FRANK LEE MARTIN DEAD 

Frank Lee Martin, Dean of the School of 
Journalism, University of Missouri died un- 
expectedly July 18. 

Dean Martin had been associated with the 
School of Journalism since 1909. Beginning 
as a professor in the school he became as- 
sociate dean under the late Walter Williams 
in 1930, and dean of the school in 1935. 

With the exception of two years spent abroad 
and six months’ leave of absence in 1938 be- 
cause of ill health, Dean Martin taught thirty- 
two years on the faculty of the School of 
Journalism. One year he worked on the edi- 
torial staff of the Japan Advertiser, an Ameri- 
can newspaper published in Tokyo. His second 
trip abroad was spent as an exchange profes- 
sor in Yenching University, at Peiping, China, 
a school associated with the University of Mis- 
souri. 

Dean Martin was born July 7, 1881, at Bene- 
dict, Nebraska. He was graduated from the 
University of Nebraska with a Bachelor of 
Arts degree in 1902. 


W. G. DILLON DEAD 
W. G. Dillon, high school supervisor in the 
State Department of Education for the past 
eighteen years, died July 20. : 
Mr. Dillon was born at Monmouth, Illinois 
on May 18, 1868. In the same year his parents 
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moved to Bates County, Missouri. Will Dillon 
grew up on a Bates County farm and received 
his early education in the Dillon school located 
on the family farm. He continued his educa- 
tion at the old Butler Academy, Avalon Col- 
lege at Chillicothe, the Springfield and Central 
Missouri Teachers Colleges and was a graduate 
of the Missouri University. 

In very early life he turned to teaching as 
a life work, teaching in many schools. Previous 
to his appointment in the State Department of 
Education he had been teaching in the Butler 
high school. 


FORMER HANNIBAL SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENT DEAD 

Livingstone McCartney, former head of the 
Hannibal schools for a quarter of a century 
and for the last ten years superintendent emeri- 
tus of the system, died May 9, 1941 at Hender- 
son, Kentucky. 

After retiring from active duty in the Han- 
nibal system in 1931, Mr. McCartney accepted 
a position as editorial adviser for Lyons and 
Carnahan, school book publishers in Chicago. 
He remained with this firm until last fall, re- 
tiring on his 80th birthday. 

Mr. McCartney entered the field of educa- 
tion as a young man and after four years of 
general teaching experience in the west, held 
superintendencies at Sioux Falls, S. D., Hop- 
kinsville, Ky., and Henderson, Ky. 


OBSERVE NATIONAL NEWS- 
PAPER WEEK OCTOBER 1 TO 8 

Beginning October first National Newspaper 
Week will be observed by the newspapers in 
Missouri and other states. The purpose of 
newspaper week is to help the public become 
better acquainted with the work and services 
of newspapers. 

Schools should make use of the opportunities 
offered by this occasion. Since the newspaper 
plants will be open to the public the students 
could plan field trips to the local newspaper 
offices to observe first hand this enterprise. 

Within the school, assembly programs might 
be prepared in keeping with this event. Home 
Room sponsors have a timely and _ worth- 
while subject for a program in this connection. 

Social science, English, journalism, and other 
classes can weave the idea in with discussion 
groups, themes, etc. 

There is always present the possibility of 
getting a newspaper man to visit the local 
school. Usually he is very willing to discuss 
his occupation in a way so as to suit the im- 
mediate needs of the group he is visiting. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCA- 
TION COMMITTEE FOR 
THE STATE OF MISSOURI 

There has recently been formed a Federal 
Aid to Education Committee for the State of 
Missouri. 

The members of the Committee are as fol- 
lows: Herold C. Hunt, Chairman, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Kansas City; John L. 
Bracken, Superintendent of Schools, Clayton; 
Philip J. Hickey, Secretary Board of Educa- 
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9 re built to teach 
children meanings and pronunciations of 
words so they click and stick. 


THORNDIKE-CENTURY DICTIONARIES 


Junior for gr. 4-8 Senior for gr. 7-up 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago Atlanta ° Dallas New York 
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@ Reduces Coal 
Costs as Much as One-Half. 
@ Heats Over Week-end on One 
Filling of Coal—Start a Fire 
mce a Year. 
@ Saves Many Hours of Work for 
Teachers and Students. 


ADVANCED HEATING 
PRINCIPLES 


Here’s the only 
heater of its kind 
in the world. Users 
throughout America 
are amazed at its 


gg en 
u nis! ~ 
economy and advan- Ci-Julates and radiates 
tages. Holds 100 to heat. Des.Pat.No. 127471. 
200 lbs. of coal. Burns 

any kind of coal, coke, briquets or wood. No 
clinkers, only fine ash. Three models. Prices 
mage from $49.95 to $89.95—slightly higher 





ew England and western states. (C-3) 
Write for folders giving full details! 


LOCKE STOVE COMPANY 


Dept. 4 
1012 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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C feeds down 
of its own weight. 
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Dale, Superintendent 
of Schools, St. Joseph; R. G. Smith, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Macon; Homer W. Ander- 
son, Superintendent of Instruction, St. Louis; 
Mrs. Harry Sanders, County Superintendent 
of Schools, Troy; Aubrey E. Powers, County 
Superintendent of Schools, Hillsboro; Chester 
W. Parker, Superintendent of Schools, Ava; 
Roy Ellis, President State Teachers College, 
Springfield; W. L. Adams, Superintendent of 


tion, St. Louis; Tracy 


Schools, Carrollton; L. J. Schultz, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Cape Girardeau. 
This committee was named at the request 


of Dr. Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association. The com- 
mittee will work in close cooperation with the 

E. A. office on the program of Federal Aid. 


CONTEST OPEN TO ELEMENTARY 
AND HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Real Defense of a Nation depends on its 
patriotic citizens—civilians as well as members 
of the armed forces—it is what all do and say 
in times of peace or times of war that make 
the welfare and safety of a country. 

Realizing this the Daughters of the American 
Colonists in Missouri wish to cooperate with 
the teachers in the important matter of train- 
ing children for the future. Therefore the 
State organization of the D.A.C. is offering 
to the students of the schools of Missouri four 
prizes as follows: 

1. A prize to the pupil in the first or second 
grade writing the best poem. Poem to be 
illustrated by the pupil. The poem is to be 
four verses of four lines each. Subject— 
We, the People. 

2. A prize will be given to the pupil in either 
the third, fourth, or fifth grade who writes 
the best essay. Subject—We, the People. 
Essay to be not more than 350 words. 

3. A prize will be given to the pupil in 
either the sixth, seventh, or eighth grade 
who writes the best essay. Subject—We, 
the People. Essay to be not more than 
350 words. 

4. A prize will be given to the pupil from 
the ninth grade or high school who writes 
the best essay. Subject—We, the People. 
Essay must have at least five hundred 
words. 

Originality of the paper and grade of the 

pupil will be considered in grading. 

All papers (essays and poems) should be in 
the hands of the undersigned chairman of 





the state committee not later than April 15, 
1942. 
The name of the pupil, the name of the 


school, and name of the county must be on each 
paper so each county and school can be given 
credit, the address of the pupil so that the 
prizes may reach the winners. 

It is suggested that there be a contest in 
each county. Te papers of first and second 
place winners in each county group should be 
sent in. If a county contest is not sponsored 
then send all entries to Mrs. J. A. Paegelow, 
California, Missouri. 

The members of 


the organization and the 


te 


~I 
ne 


committee in charge of arrangements desire 
to thank the county superintendents and City 
superintendents and others for the splendid 
cooperation given a similar contest last year. 


Committee: Mrs. Joseph Edwards, Jefferson 
City; Mrs. E. T. Smith, St. Louis; Mrs. K. ¢. 
Weber, Farmington; Mrs. J. A. Paegelow, 


State Chairman. 
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228 SOUTH WABASH 
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ATTENTION EDUCATORS 


Young men need help in selecting a vocation. Need never 
greater. Present emergency has demonstrated the need 
for practical education for young men. Ranken has helped 
thousands of young men get the right start on a job. 
Bulletins covering 12 trades are available. They will help 
you with your counseling program. Ranken IS NOT 
OPERATED FOR PROFIT. Write today for free set 
of Builetins No. 10. 


THE DAVID RANKEN, JR., SCHOOL OF 
MECHANICAL TRADES 





4431 Finney Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 
USE 
OUR INDIAN HERITAGE 
By ROSS 


WORK IN GRADES 7 AND 8 
READING CIRCLE NO. 911 
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we ONE ORDER CAN DO THE JOB! 


Instead of writing from two to fifty 
orders to as many companies, write 
ONE to your Pupils Reading Circle. 
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KEYED TO UNITS 
of State Courses of Study 


Over 1100 titles are definitely keyed to specific 
units in the State Courses of Study. This work, 
involving months of research, was done by the 
State Teachers Association for your convenience 
and the improvement of teaching. 

Please use the yellow catalog for authentic 
listing and order from your own association. 


EVERETT KEITH, Sec’y, Columbia, Mo. 
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Whether you are a primary, elementary, or books in your classes. Send for Price Catalog 
secondary teacher, you will be surprised to No. 42— also ask about our industrial 
learn the small cost of using these up-to-date arts books. 


THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
ATLANTA, GA COLUMBUS, OHIO. + PORTLAND, ORE NEW YORK, N.Y 








